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GRAPES FOR FAMILY USE. 

‘‘Could I raise such grapes as these in 
my garden?” asked a reader of these 
columns when looking at a fine collec- 
tionrecently shown by a successful grow- 
er of this delicious and attractive fruit: 
Well, doubtless you could if you would 
learn how, was the answer given. Under 
favorable conditions grapes may be grown 
ayear or two by any one who will set a 
vine, but to get large handsome clusters of 
well ripened fruit every year requires, to 
say the least, a little knowledge of the 
requisites to success in grape growing. 
Not all of our readers are located where 
grapes grow and bear fruit spontaneously. 
Northern New England is a little too cold, 
and the seasons too short for very easy 
grape culture, as the vine is at home only 
in moderately warm climates. But by se- 
lecting early varieties and choosing warm 
or protected situations, grapes enough for 
- family use may be grown in many localities 
even as far north as Canada. Mr. Augur, 
pomologist of the Connecticut state board 
ot agriculture, speaking on grape culture 
recently to the writer, remarked that the 
advantages are not all with residents of a 
warm climate, and Mr, Williams, an ex- 
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day, that New Jersey growers have their 
troubles even in that warm region. 
Where the fruit most abounds, there also 
many parasites and diseases abound also. 
Mr. Williams told us that he had little con- 
fidence in grapes in his vineyard unless 
the bunches were enclosed in paper bags to 
prevent rot, and this year the bags have 
failed to protect. 

As we go north the days are longer and 
there is more sunshine to ripen the crops, 
which enables one to grow successfully 
many things which are almost tropical in 
character. Corn and beans are killed by 
frost but we can grow them successfully in 
our hot summer days by selecting early 
varieties and forcing a rapid growth. 

Mr. Augur claims that grapes have 
more flavor when grown near the northern 
limit of production than if raised further 
south. This is true of other fruits and ot 
sweet corn. An abundance of sunshine 
is needed to put the sugar into the corn, 
apples and other fruits and vegetables. 

So it is worth while for all of us here 
near the northern limits of easy fruit cul- 
ture to endeavor to grow the best of 
whatever we undertake. 

In selecting a place to plant a grape 
vine remember that the plant needs a great 
amount of sunshine,—sun heat. It can 
not get it on the north side of a building, 
or wood lot, or high hill. Do not seta 
grape vine close by the sink drain where it 
will be surfeited with moisture all the sea- 
son, nor in acold, dry loam in regions 
where the season is a little too short, but 
put it where its roots will be warm all 
summer. A dry knoll may be better than 
a mud hole, though good land is best for 
the grape as well as for other fruits pro- 
vided it is not too cold or too wet. Varie- 
ties that need forcing may be trained upon 
the south or warm side of a house or other 
building, but it is better to have the trellis 
a foot or two away to give abundant cir- 
culation of air about leaves and fruit. 
The sun may be too severe upon fruit that 
lies directly upon shingles or clapboards. 
Most persons who set grape vines under 
reasonably favorable conditions have little 
trouble in getting one crop of fruit. It is 
getting good crops continually that re- 
quires skill and a knowledge of the requi- 
sites to success. Few would let a hen lay 
all winter and then set her upon all the 
eggs she had laid, yet this would be scarce- 
ly more unwise than to let a grape vine 
carry all the fruit it might happen to set. 
Successful grape growing requires a good 
deal of pruning and thinning of the fruit. 

‘“‘But wild grapes grow and bear with- 
out pruning and thinning” says our inquir- 
er. That is true, but wild vines do not 





bear uniformly good fruit every year. Na- 
ture prunes the vines, and thins the fruit 
well enough to answer the purpose of na- 
ture. Vines in the wild state usually climb 
over shrubbery or trees, which make their 
annual increase of growth and by shading 
the old wood of the vine kill much of the 
young growth and thus thin out the wood. 


Wild vines upon trees usually bear their 
best fruit on the outside of the tree, and all 
vines bear their fruit only from buds on 
new wood of the previous year’s growth. 
Now in garden grape culture we are apt 
to force much wood growth, and fill our 
trellises with a dense mass of foliage, so 
dense that there is the same tendency to 
natural pruning by crowding upon the 
weaker growth as with wild vines of the 
woods or the roadside. 


What we should aim for in grape culture 
is an annual crop of large, or fair sized, 
ripe bunches. Large bunches can only 
grow upon large wood. If we let two 
canes or two sections of vine grow where 
there is only room for one, the two canes 
or sections will both be dwarfed in size, 
the leaves will be small, the buncbes of fruit 
small, and if this double production is gene- 
ral over the entire trellis, the fruit will be 
slow in ripening and unless the season be 
long and favorable may not ripen before 
frost kills both fruit and foliage. Then 
again, if we let any tree or vine over-bear 
one year it is weakened for the next year’s 
work. Soif we would have the best quali- 
ty of fruit every year we must prevent 
over-bearing. 


Dr. Fisher of Fitchburg, an acknowledg- 
ed authority, whose system of culture more 
or less modified, has been adopted by hun- 
dreds of followers, attempts to grow only 
six pounds of fruit to avine. His clusters 
weigh a half pound each, so he needs only 
twelve clusters per vine to get his crop. 
His vines are set six by eight feet apart 
and nine hundred are required for an acre. 
A full crop is about two tons and three 
quarters per acre. One year he let his 
vines beara double crop but was a loser in 
consequence, the fruit being small and un- 
ripe and the growth of wood for the next 
years’ crop small, so he had two poor crops 
asaresult. In setting a single vine to 
run over the sunny side of one’s house and 
where there is ample root space, it may not 
be best to always keep 1t pruned so close 
or restrict the amount of fruit to a half 
dozen pounds, but if we would be sure of a 
crop each year we must keep the vine down 
to its capacity for well ripened fruit. Va- 
rieties that require the whole season for 
ripening should be set in the warmest situ- 
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or 
spring according to convenience, only be 
sure to set them early enough in either 
case. Ifset in the fall there should be 
time for the earth to settle solid about the 
roots before freezing weather sets in; if in 
spring set before the buds start. 


The first year let the vine grow all it 
will. In the fall cut back to one or two 
buds. The second year’s growth will be 
larger, and the cutting back should be con- 
tinued annually till the vine has made 
strong, large canes capable of bear- 
ing large clusters of fruit. The trellis 
may be whatever one fancies, the object 
being merely to support the vine and ex- 
pose it to the sun’s rays and above danger 
of dirty fruit. Have two ideas constant- 
ly in mind, a limited production of fruit 
the present year and large, strong, new 
wood for the next year’s crop. This is 
about the whole secret of successful grape 
culture. The vines may be tied to stakes 
or trained on wires or slats as best suits 
one’s convenience. Cut back old wood 
after the crop is gathered and before the 
buds start in spring. Shorten the new 
wood to the vine’s capacity for perfect 
fruit. Check over-growth of new wood in 
summer by nipping or cutting off the ends 
of the shoots two orthreetimes. ‘This will 
encourage the growth of a few large leaves 
near the clusters of fruit and it is these 
that furnish the sugar. Mildew, rot and 
other diseases are encouraged by dense 
shade and an over-growth of leaves, while 
good circulation of air and abundant sun- 
light promotes vigor and good health. 

By observing the rules and principles 
we have here discussed, any one in fairly 
favorable localities can have plenty of this 
most excellent fruit and have it in perfec- 
tion. The Concord is one of the most 
popular grapes and when well ripened is 
good enough. The Brighton is one of the 
best red grapes. Some growers place it 
at the head for family use. But tastes 
differ, and it is better to raise more than 
one kind. A new red grape which pleased 
us much was shown at the pomological 
exhibition last month by Mr. A. J. Cay- 
wood of Marlboro, N. ¥Y. He names it 
Ulster, from the county on the Hudson 
River where it originated. The Delaware, 
Diana, Lady, Niagara, Salem, Vergennes, 
Worden, Moore’s Early and several others 
are all well worthy of trial in the family 
fruit garden. It is better to set those 
which can be bought for small sums and 
then take care of them than to invest heav- 
ily in every new variety that is offered be- 
fore there has been time for a thorough 
test. Few fruits are more easily culti- 
vated than the grape and few are more ac- 
ceptable to the average consumer. Let 





us all endeavor to raise a full supply and 
have them of the best quality. A. w. c. 








SWEET POTATOES. 


The harvesting season for sweet potatoes is 
looked forward to no more eagerly by the far- 
mers than by the city people, who enjoy the 
relishing product of the soil as much as the 
growers of the vines do the money that comes 
from their sale. The southern sweet potatoes 
are already in the market, commanding fair 
prices, and looking large, fresh and juicy. The 
general harvesting of the potatoes, how- 
ever, begins only when the killing frost has 
come around, September and October often be- 
ing very favorable months for their growth. In 
many parts of the country, it is considered more 
profitable to harvest the potatoes earlier, in 
order to take advantage of the high prices that 
they command in the first part of the season, 
and to harvest the sweet potato vines when 
they are green for hay. Probably no better 
milk-producing fodder than properly cured 
sweet potato vines, can be grown on the farm, 
and in the Southern States, where the potatoes 
are planted on a large scale, the vines are 
used very extensively for this purpose. The 
mode of curing the hay is very simple and 
requires little skill anu labor. 

When cut from the tubers the vines are 
dragged up in small stacks on the field, the 
work being usually done by hand, as consider- 
able dirt and grit get into them when 
dragged up by means of a harrow. It is 
well then to turn the vines over thoroughly with 
a long-handled pitcn-fork, thus shaking out the 
dust and dirt. After being turned over with 
the fork, it is well to leave them spread out 
thinly on the ground for a day, until the sun 
absorbs all moisture that may be on them. 
They will retain considerable moisture in spite 
of all precautions, and, for this reason, it is con- 
sidered a necessary work to spread them on 
poles in the barn. They should be hung cr 
spread so thinly that the air can freely circu- 
late through them, which will gradually absorb 
the moisture and cure them. In the winter time 
the cattle relish the sweet, juicy vines even 
more than they do other approved fodder. 
Even if only a small quantity of the vines is 
harvested, they will prove profitable, for noth- 
ing is so desirable in wirter fodder for cattle as 
variety. This is a difficult thing to obtain at all 
times, and quite frequently in mid-winter ani- 
mals become tired of the same thing day aiter 
day, and they show their dislike by an indispo 
sition toeat. If this continues long the crea- 
tures are liable to sicken and die. By having 
a little variety of fodder on hand, the best 
remedy possible can be obtained but with little 
cost. By feeding the animals sweet potato vines 
for a few days when they show an indisposition 
to touch corn fodder, they will soon return to 
the latter feed as heartily as ever. 

Harvesting the tubers and storing them away, 
requires some preparation beforehand. A rain- 
proof shed should be constructed before the po- 
tatoes are taken out of the ground, o1 it may be 
built afterwards if preferred. A potato plow ur 
digger will turn the tubers up to the surface as 
quickly and thoroughly as any patent machine 
for the work,and many use only the ordinary 
turning plow for the work. When picked up 
they should be stacked in conical-shaped heaps 
about fifty bushels to the bank, and a two-inch 
layer of corn-staiks or straw placed over them. 
This layer is kept in position by a covering of 
earth, which can gradually be increased in thick- 
ness as cold weather comes on. Too much at 
tirst, however, will make the tubers sweat, 
which will ruin more than half in the bank be- 
fore it is time to dig them. 

These heaps are usually better off when 
placed on slightly elevated ground, where the 
water is drained off rather than conducted 
to them. The top of the heaps are also left 
open, so that the air van get into the tubers, but 
in cold weather it should be covered with hay 
or straw. These heaps, on large farms where 
they are grown by the acre, are usually formed 
under potato sheds, which keep the outside 
layers from getting wet, and thus freezing 
hard. 


In the Southern states these potato houses 
are to be met with on nearly every farm, and 
the various ways of constructing them are 
often interesting. Like our northern ice-houses, 
they are built under the ground, and some half 
each way. These devices are to keep potatoes 
dry and from freezing. They must be thor- 
oughly drained, and the ground on which they 
stand highand dry. The most common mode 
of building these houses is to construct a double 
wall house of thick planking and fill in the 
spaces between with sawdust or sund. The 
floor, of course, should be the earth, where the 
potatoes should be piled in heaps and covered 
as described above. 

A most ingenious way of housing potatoes 
on a small farm is adopted by an eastern far- 
mer, who does not go very extensively in the 
sweet potato business like some of his south- 
ern neighbors. The banks of potatoes were 
formed in a row on the south side of his barn, 
where the winds and storms would not be felt 
in all their fury. After being covered over with 
the layers of straw and earth he would begin to 
construct a conical house over each heap. To 
make this as cheap as possible he would take 
his bean poles or cut fresh sticks from the 
woods, and construct a small hut around the 
bank with these round poles. The poles would 
be about one inch apart, and the whole about 
six iuches from the side of the heap of potatoes. 
The interstices between the poles were then 
closed up with clay, so that very little wind 
could get through. A layer of corn straw or 
stalks came next. In this way he made a 
warm hut for each stack of potatoes, which at 
little distance resembled a miniature straw stack. 
He could very easily add any further covering 
to the house by increasing the thickness of the 
layers of straw and corn stalks, or by placing 
boards against it. The house worked as well 
as the more elaborately constructed ones. 

Geo. E. Was. 





STOCK FEEDING. 


The food question, is beyond all else, the 
great subject for study, with the farmer. This 
question is presented in three forms; lst. Food 
for himself and family. 2d, Food for his ani- 
mals; and 3d, Food for his crops. These ques- 
tions are in several respects much the same. 
In each case the object is to supply something 
that is required for the development of the plant 
or animal, in a condition to be readily digest- 
ed. Asa result of many experiments in stock 





feeding it has been found that three elements 
are necessary to the sustenance and growth of 
animal life. 1st. The albuminoids or flesh form- 
ing; 2d, Carbohydrates, heat giving elements ; 
3d, Mineral for the formation of bone and other 
portions of the animal organism. In a steam- 
engine, we see the result of a force at work. 
The burning of the carbon in the furnace is the 
source of power, and to maintain it fuel must 
be supplied as it is consumed. A portion of the 
heat escapes by radiation. Another portion 
keeps up the heat of the furnace and heats up the 
fuel that may be supplied, while the balance 
produces the force that performs the work. In 
time parts of the machine will wear out and 
necessary repairs must be made. 

We have the same results in the animal body. 
The carbon is the food oxidised (or burned) in 
the body. The nitrogenous matter forms the 
the flesh necessary to replace that which is used 
up by the wear and waste of the system. When 
the animal is at hard work or subject to great 
cold, more food will be required than when at 
rest or ina warm situation. When at hard 
work a full supply of fiesh forming materia: 
will be required as the muscles must be con- 
stantly repaired, while an animal exposed to 
cold will require an excess of carbon as here 
heat is necessary. 


Not an atom of flesh can be formed but by 
the use of albuminoids that have been (brought) 
into the system as food. We have this in the 
gluten of wheat, the flesh of animals, the fibrine 
of bleod and the casine or cheese matter of milk. 
The carbohydrates or fat and heat formers con- 
sist of the starch, sugar and woody fibre of the 
plant. Much of this woody fibre is not digesti- 
ble and of no benefit as food. The starch of 
plants also changes to woody fibre as the plants 
ripen, hence no crop should get too ripe before 
cutting. Another valuable product of plants is 
the fact that this is easily assimilated and is 
given a higher value than other carbohydrates. 


As a result of thousands of experiments, it 
has been found that to keep an animal of 1000 
pounds weight doing no workin even condi- 
tion he must have 6-10ths of a pound albumin- 
oids and 7 pounds carbohydrate, in digestible 
form, and in about 15 pounds of fodder. If we 
work this animal we must increase his feed to 
1 6-10 pound albuminoids and 11 pounds carbo- 
hydrates, with a total of 24 pounds of fodder. 
Or if we wish to feed milch cows of 1000 pounds 
weight to the best advantage we wust furnish 
2 1-2 lbs. albuminoids and 12 1-2 Ibs. carbohy- 
drates in 24 pounds of fodder. Here is the 
whole secret of scientific feeding. From data 
furnished by our experiment stations and also 
from the very complete tables that have come 
to us from European sources, we find that all 
of our fodders has each of these three com- 
pounds in their make-up, but we also find a 
great difference in the composition of the differ- 
ent fodders. For instance, most of our roots 
and straw have the ratio of albuminoids to car- 
bohydrates from 1 to 9 up to 1 to 24, while 
apples even have 43 times as much fat forming 
as flesh forming matter. Clover and beans 
have a ratio of from 1 to5 up to 1 to 12, much 
lower, while cotton seed meal contains as much 
of one as of the other. Now, how shall we mix 
a feed for our purpose? First get paper and 

il and a table of fodder analyses. Suppose 
we to form a ratio for milch cows of 1000 
Pius Wight, Wo sail seyquire 24 pounds & 
dry food, containing 2 1-2 pounds of albumin- 
oids, 12 1-2 carbohydrates, 4 pounds of fat. By 
dry food is meant the total dry substance after 
deducting the amount of moisture which they 
contain. Take such of our cheap fodders as 
are found on every farm, low meadow hay and 
corn fodder, and prepare a table as follows : 


Dry Albu- Carbo- 
matter. minoids. hydrate. Fat. 


33 3.57 -075 
30 5.35 -100 


22} 16.75 .63 
5 lbs. corn meal ... 4.47 45 
274 
4 lbs. cotton. . 


10 Ibs. hay 

124 lbs. corn fodder. . 8.50 
175 
-200 
375 
-570 


314 Ibs. 24.72 2.70 12.43 -945 


This will give nearly the right amount of di- 
gestible food, the small amount of carboby- 
drates which are lacking being overbalanced 
by the excess of fat. If we wish to vary this 
food it can be easily accomplished, for instance, 
by feeding a better quality of hay we could de- 
crease the grain ration. The object being to 
feed such a mixture as will make a sufficient 
amount of each of the different food substances. 

Un near y every farm tnere 1s to be tound 
hay, straw,,corn fodder and other things that 
do not find ready sale. These fodders are de- 
ficient in the albuminoids. If we try to feed a 
young growing animal of 500 pounds weight on 
meadow hay alone we should have to feed him 
37 1-2 pounds a day tosupply the needed flesh- 
forming substance, while we should be feeding 
an,excess of 6 pounds of carbohydrates, which 
would be worse than wasted, taxing the diges- 
tive organs to do an amount of work of no 
benefit. 

Clover, hungarian, bean vines and the beans 
themselves are, as a rule, over-supplied with 
flesh-forming elements; and oft-times good re- 
sults may be obtained by a mixture of these 
two kinds of fodder. I would advise every 
farmer to grow all the Hungarian and clover 
possible for home feeding. Shorts are pecu- 
liarly adapted for milch cows, as they contain a 
large amount of phosphate. They are better 
than mill feed or middlings. Cows sometimes 
gnaw old boards and bones on account of a lack 
of phosphate in their food. A ration of shorts 
daily for afew weeks will entirely stop this 
habit. 

Manure is more or less valuable in exact ratio 
to the kind of food and the animal thet pro- 
duces it. Young grazing cattle fed on cheap 
hay and no grain make very poor manure. 
From milch cows fed in a liberal manner and 
often on heavy grain rations, a good amount of 
rich manure is obtained. All of our cheap fod- 
ders are of little value for manure. Thus a ton 
of oat-straw is worth but $3.50, while linseed 
and cotton seed are valued at $20 to $25 a ton. 
Hence we see it is well to look at this feature of 
the case before buying our supply of grain. 

Care of stock has much to do with the result. 
Study them closely, see what they require, and 
use common sense in supplyingit. Feed only 
at regular times; and two feeds a day is better 
thanthree. Itis the nature of our neat stock 
to eat large quantities of food very rapidly, and 
then to lie down and remasticate it. I have 
followed this method for the past five seasons, 
and to much benefit. 

I would water directly after they are done 
eating, as they will drink better at this time; 
although those who like myself feed ensilage, 
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will find that once a day will be as often as they 
will drink. If you compel your stock to drink 
water down to freezing, you must remember 
that enough food must be consumed to warm 
this water to blood heat, and as a cow will 
often drink ten or twelve gallons a day, which 
must all be raised from a temperature of 32 
deg. up to 98 deg., we see what a quantity of 
food will be required. This also applies to cold 
stables. If your cows slack up during a 
cold spell, it is due to the fact that the food has 
been used to keep up the temperature of the 
animal}. 

The grinding of 10 bushels of corn on the 
ear costs 75 cents, and it would shell out five 
bushels which I can have ground for 30. I pay 
45 cents for grinding 80 Ibs. of cobs, or $11.25 
per ton, whichis too much. It is claimed that 
cob meal is as good as the clear meal. Perhaps 
itis; but the cobs are not worth more than 
eight dollars a ton, and are less than one-fourth 
the weight of the meai. I think the effect is 
mostly mechanical, and that as good results 
may be obtained by a mixture of shorts or other 
bulky feed. 

I have adopted this plan: To a mixture of 8 
bushels of conn and four ot oats ground to. 
gether, I put 200 lbs. of shorts and 200 of cot- 
ton seed meal, which are thoroughly mixed. 
By this method the meal is divided up and it is 
better to feed; especially if you depend on help 
who would as soon feed one cow all shorts and 
another clear cotton seed as to give the proper 
amount of each. J. Q. Evans. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


CARE OF ANIMALS, 

“No rough, boisterous, noisy, quick-tem- 
pered, swearing manis fit tohave charge of 
horses, cattle or sheep.” Any humane farmer 
can say amen to that proposition, and no 
farm-r who has any regard for his animals will 
allow such person to have chargeof them. An 
animal of a quiet and peaceable disposition man- 
aged by a person as described above, will grow 
ugly and vicious; on the other hand an ugly 
and ill-tempered animal when subjected to kind 
and gentle treatment, soon becomes docile and 
tractable. Affection cannot be pounded into 
animals. Kind treatment insures the affection 
ofan animal, while rough treatment is sure to 
cause its hatred. 

HOUSE SLOPS. 

If all the soap-suds and waste water from the 
house was applied to the soil it would receive 
a considerable amount of fertility that in many 
instances is thrown to waste. 

Some farmers’ wives understand the matter 
judging from the care with which they save the 
soapsuds for their flowers. Such an applica- 
tion has a wonderful influence in promoting a 
healthy and vigorous growth. If such sub- 
stances can be so applied as to beautify the 
home, all is accomplished that could be desired ; 
but where such is not the case, they should be 
saved for the vegetable garden. There is no 
danger of exercising too great care in saving 
all the fertilizing substances which the farm 


affords. 
FOWLS FOR THE FARM. 


No farm should be without a supply of fowls, 
to devour waste articles from the table. Hens 
are mischievous and troublesome if allowed to 
roam at will, but the convenience of having 
fresh eggs or 4# rica broiler at pieasure, is an in- 
ducement not to be too easily set aside. There 
are egg-producers, table fowls, and general 
utility fowls, but as arule the latter would be 
best for the farmers. 

Among these are the Plymouth Rocks, Wy- 
andottes, Javas and Dominiques. Egg pro- 
duction is a great industry and will continue so 
as long as the demand requires the importation 
of millions of dozens. Is the tariff so adjusted 
as to give to farmers such benefits as they ought 
to receive? During the year ending June 3, 1886, 
there were imported into this country 16,092,583 
dozens of eggs at an estimated value of $2,173,- 
454. There is no reason why our own country 
should not furnish all the eggs tor its own con- 
sumption, and would if the farmers only had a 
little more protection. 

HEDGE-ROWS. 

It is unsightly to see the sides of a field next 
to fences lined with weeds and bushes. Ir 
looks much as though a screw was loose some- 
where. Besides being unsightly, they are a 
double tax upon the farmer; enough seed can 
be scattered from a single hedgerow to stock acres 
that will take days of labor to eradicate. Then 
when enclosed by a fence, by holding the mois- 
ture and keeping out the sun and air, the fence 
will not last one-half as long as ,it would if 
kept clean. 

DRYING TOMATOES. 

Acting upon the thought recently suggested 
in this paper, relative to drying tomatoes, we 
would ask, if the process of evaporation could 
not be applied as a means of putting the to- 
matoe in a shape preferable to canning ? 

It is probable that such a course would be 
more laborious than canning, but it would do 
away with a prejadice that exists against canned 
goods put up in tin packages. 

PACKING FOR MARKET. 

Success in selling farm products depends 
much upon the manner they are put up. It 
does not speak very well for a packer of apples 
to find upon opening a burrel both ends sup- 
plied with fruit of first quality, with the middle 
filled in with very different fruit. There is no 
excuse for this. When dealers know what 
they have to depend upon they will pay a fair 
price; but if an uncertainty is to exist as to 
what the contents of a package are to be, allow- 
ance has to be madein the price to provide for 
contingencies. If reputation has no power or 
influence for good and farmers will not try to 
show a degree of fairness, they must not com- 
plain at prices. Wa. H. Yeomans. 

Columbia. Conn. 





The Adams Express company is represented 
by the New York Voice as having learned by 
experience with their horses, which are out in 
all weathers, that blankets do them more harm 
than good. Too much coddling enervates ani- 
mals of all kinds, human included, as we may 
see daily. One of the dangers of travel is that 
thick coats or sacques are often worn till every 
pore is agape to give vent to the excessive tran- 
spiration and ease the sense of congestion in- 
duced. The heavy wraps are then necessarily 
taken off, and nine times out of ten a severe 
cold contracted. If extra outer garments must 
be used, they should be individually thin, 
so that the removal of one will not cause a dis- 
aster. Let children be habituated to light cloth- 
ing, and due warmth secured by active outdoor 
exercise of all the muscles of the body. 





ANNUAL FAIRS. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE FAIR. 


No fair ever held under the auspices of the 
Connecticut agricultural society since ite first 
one in 1854 has evoked the interest throughout 
the State that the one held last week in Meriden 
has. This is due to several causes. The con- 
troversy between President Bill of the society 
and President Clark of the Consolidated Rail- 
road, has stirred up much feeling, and not at all 
to the advantage of the railroad. The old ques- 
tion of location was raised by- this controversy, 
and what was supposed to have been settled a 
year ago, z.e., 10 years in Meriden, was thor- 
oughly discussed on all sides. The granges 
made a big show at the faira yearago. They 
determined to eclipse themselves this year. Sec- 
retary Andross, a wide-awake, intelligent, pro- 
gressive farmer and gardener, and an enthusias- 
tic member of the State Grange Executive com- 
mittee, was of course heart and soul with the 
granges. A vast deal of preliminary work was 
done by him. The buildings at the Meriden 
Park were thoroughly overhauled and many 
changes made. Tents for implement and tool 
exhibits were secured. Plans laid for thor- 
oughly policing and shutting out of many ob- 
jectionable features were made. The result has 
justified the wisdom of the managers of the 
tair, who avowed their faith in the disposition ¢ f 
the farmers of the State to support and back a 
first-class exhibition. As a whole no better 
show has ever been madein Connecticut. The 
live-stock show, especially in neat cattle and 
horses, was supsrb—453 entries of neat cattle 
covering almost every valuable breed ; and, as 
one prominent horseman in Meriden said, ‘‘The 
finest classes of horseflesh ever shown in Con- 
necticut,” left little to be desired by visitors 
from abroad. Financially the society will come 
out a little ahead, though the premiums aggre- 
gated more this year than ever before. 


The fair opened Tuesday, the 13th. Monday 
was a wet and nasty day, and every one pre- 
dicted disaster. Tuesday showed up a slight 
improvement, but even Wednesday did not 
clear up the clouds. However, the stock en- 
tered came to time. The grangers filled their 
hall full to overflowing. The display of fruits, 
vegetables, &c., lacked not a whit. Agricul- 
tural tools and implements of every make, and 
for almost every known farm use, filled three 
tents, and the poultry display was there in 
force. The racing advertised for Tuesday and 
Wednesday did not take place, but was didided 
into the later days. Possibly particularity in 
the description of the various exhibits might be 
acceptable but space forbids. In horses, no- 
table events were the presence and exhibition 
by Hon. Robbins Battell, of Norfolk, of his 
famous horse Sobol and five of his get, a mag- 
nificent evidence of the power and potency of 
their sire. Geo. L. Clark of Meriden, exhibited 
Haldane and nearly a dozen of his colts, one of 
the prettiest sights ever seen in Connecticut. 
Haldane is an inbred Hambletonian-Wilkes 
horse, who is himself good below the 20's, and 
bound to make his mark on the fine horseflesh 
of the State. In neat cattle, the great Jersey 
herd of the Cherry Park company of Cheshire, 
A. B. Colegrove of Middletown, H. E. Savage 
of Berlin, Thos. Fitzclough of Wolcott, made a 
hot contest for the A. J. C. C. $100 dollar 
prize, bat the award tiialy weit to -he Cherry 
Park herd, headed by Ona’s Blooming Koffee. 
The Holstein show was not as large as in 
former years, |but of as fine quality in every 
way. President Bill showed two herds of 
cattle; one his old favorite standby’s, Devons ; 
the other shorthorns, and in each class he won 
many premiums. Tbe Guernseys were mostly 
noticeable by their absence. The Herefords 
made a good show, while teams or strings of 
cattle, the property of private owners, were 
never better. Messrs. Fosd ck of Lynn, and 
Ferris of Stamford, recalling by their exhibits 
of Red Devon cattle the palmy days of Con- 
necticut agriculture. Thursday, the 3d day of 
the fair, was the great day. It is believed that 
there were more than 12,000 people upon the 
grounds, and their presence placed the financial 
success of the fair beyond question. 


THE GRANGES 


in their competition with each other made mag- 
nificent displays of all the fruit and vegetable 
products of the farm, and the sisters with their 
handiwork lent greatly to the charm and pic 

turesqueness of the hall. The premiums went, 
lst to Wallingford, 2d to Burritt of New Britain, 
and 3d to Meriden—but Meriden considered 
honors easy because of their first premium on 
handsomely docorated cart. There were 13 
granges in the competition, and those not re- 
ceiving premiums were awarded discretionary 
sums depending upon the quality of their ex 

hibit. The law passed by the last legislature 
upon motion of Senator Kirkham, lecturer 
of Central Pomona grange No. 1, prohibiting 
the sale of liquor within 1,000 feet of the park 
entrance, had its effect upon the appearance of 
the great crowd present on Thursday. It was 
remarked that no drunken men had been seen 
upon the ground, and if the senator did nothing 
else during the session of ’87, he ought to re- 
ceive the hearty thanks of every patron and 
every one else who appreciates good work for 
his service in this matter. 


The assumption by the State society of the 
right to let privilegs to buy and sell in the fair 
grounds, resulted in many disgusting features 
of other years being shut out, and itis to be 
hoped the same rule may\apply hereafter. 

In closing, a word Oughtto be said about the 
fruit, vegetable~and dairy..exhibits. N. 8. 
Piatt of Newtown, showed 327 varieties of po- 
tatoes, grown by himself. There was an im- 
mense class of exhibitors of apples, especially 
of Baldwins and Greenings. Pomologist P. M. 
Augur & Sons of Middlefield, presented a most 
delectable apple, pear, grape aud smal) fruit 
show, and of course received many premiums. In 
the dairy show there was much and sharp 
competition. The judges were Prof. Chamber- 
lain of the Storrs school, A. B. Colegrove of 
Middletown, and B. C. Patterson of Torring- 
ton. The Golden Ridge creamery of ‘Berlin, 
took the first premium in creamery competition, 
though L. H. Francis of Meriden, pushed them 
hard with his Mosely & Stoddard creamery ex- 
hibit. In private dairies Mr. Francis won lst; 
M. H. Miller of Middlefield, 2d; E. J. Bradley 
of Westfield, 3rd; and J. F. Phelps, of Bloom- 
fleld, 4th. 

Sheep and swine classes were unusually full, 
and Messrs. Bill and Fosdick of Lyme, Yale 
of Meriden, and Gold of Cornwall, may con- 
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OUR FORFIGN LETTER. 


Selling Milk by Quality. Schools for Farm- 
ers’ Daughters and Other Interestng 
Facts. 

The central dairy company of Hanover con- 
tinues to be satisfied with its plan of purchas- 
ing milk by weight and for its richness. It is 
& co-operative dairy and each associate is bound 
to supply milk with at least a minimum rich- 
ness of 280 per cent; each one-tenth below 
this standard implies a reduction of price ofo ne- 
centime per half pound of milk delivered. 
There is a laboratory and a resident chemist at- 
tached to the establishment to control tests, 
etc., but experience has shown that the Soxklet 
apparatus is a sufficient practical test, rivalling 
in precision and uniformity chemical analysis 
itself. The price at present is thus calculated : 
for each kilogramme, or 2} pounds of thin milk, 
a uniform payment of 24 centimes, or half a 
sou, say one farthing; then for every one- 
tenth degree of richness or cream registered, the 
price of the milk will be augmented one-fourth 
of a centime or the one-fifth of a farthing. By 
this practical scale a farmer can receive as much 
as 11 to15 centimes per 2} pounds of whole 
milk. 

Calt’s liver is highly esteemed as a delicate 
dish in France; the whiter it looks, the more 
rosy the aspect, like veal itself, the more surely 
it is prized. In the slaughter houses the butch- 
er knows at a glance at the liver whether a calf 
has been fed on pure milk, or milk diluted with 
water and thickened with some meal. The 
former case will reveal a liver of a yellowish 
tint; in the latter the liver will be reddish 
brown. In Brussells, where all stock is pur- 
chased by the pound live weight, some venders 
give the caif the ‘“‘bottle,” that is, some cold 
water, which by paralysing the stomach in- 
duces congestion of the internal organs, thus 
securing a few pounds more in weight. In 
selling value, however, the liver is lessened in 

. price one-half by this trick. 

The agricultural society of the Loire has 
taken a step in the right direction; it is arrang- 
ing to establish a farm garden and flower 
school to train small farmers’ daughters and 
servants in all branches of domestic economy 
as applicable to their expectations in life. 
There is a great demand for educated helps in 
the rural districts and superior young women 
readily receive higher wages. The school will 
effect another salutary end, checking the ten- 
dency of young women to immigrate to the 
cities in the hope to obtain higher paid employ- 
ment, but which too often terminates in their 
rain. 

Good oaten straw, that is, free from rust 
and must, is an important forage in the 
ration of milch cows. Straw is accused of im- 
parting a disagreeable flavor to milk, and a tal- 
lowy character to butter. Such may be pro- 
duced by some otber straws, or even by that of 
oats if unsound. Experiments made in Silesia 
confirm these views. In Schleswig-Holstein, 
where the most scientific attention is given not 
only to the preparation of butter, but to the 
feeding of the cows, oaten straw enters into the 
rations of milch stock, in the proportion of 9 
Ibs., per 9 cwts of live-weight. Oaten straw in 
addition, should be chopped, and proportioned 
to the other rations. 

The Russians have been the first to employ 
compressed rations, or cake-feed, for horses, 
during campaigning since eighteen months tri- 
als have been made with the fruit of the Stercu- 
lier acumine, or “kola” an alimentary product, 
native to North Africa. Professor Heckel, of 
Marseilles, has prepared cake food for horses, 
in which the kola fruit enters largely. He at- 
tributes to the Sterculia, exciting properties akin 
to oats: in the latter, the stimulating element 
resides in the delicate pellicle which coats the 
seed. The food has been tried on cavalry 
horses at Marseilles, and elsewhere, and with 
satisfactory results. The exciting action on the 
nerve muscles, is only more immediately active 
in the case of oats. The Sterculia cake is ac- 
cepted as able to replace one-half the feed of 
oats: in other words, one pound of ordinary 
oats, is equal to two pounds of Sterculia. 

In Belgium, Serradelle culture, continues to 
make progress both as a fodder plant, and for 
green manuring. Itis sown with winter rye, 
in April, at the rate of 33 Ibs, per acre. Cows 
prefer it to any other kind of dry forage, and in 
nutritive composition, it treads closely on red 
clover. It is neither exacting in point of soil 
nor manure like clover. It produces 32 tons of 
green stuff per acre, and plowed in as a green 
manure, can be profitably followed by potatoes. 

The annual official cattle show just held in 
Paris, was very successful. It was divided 
practically into two shows: one for breeding 

+ stock, and the other for fat animals. The dis- 
play of implements—and by native firms, was 
excellent. The great tendency of breeders to 
improve local breeds, by good local selections, 
rather than by imported stock, was most mark- 


ed. 





HORTICULTURE. 


Violets like a cool moist atmosphere. 

The American Garden reports that the new 
Jessie strawberry has not done so well in north- 
ern New Jersey and Connecticut as it has 
further west. 

Vick’s says that cuttings of currants and 
gooseberries planted this month will make a 
much stronger growth next season than if left 
to be put out in the spring. 

Eben E. Rexford describes a new geranium, 
the Evening Star. There is a circle of salmon 
rose near the centre of the flower with a pure 
white eye, the rest of the petal being of the 
purest white. 

Dr. Halstead of the Iowa agricultural college, 
claims that squash and melon seed will fail if 
thrust into the soil vertically. It would be 
better to sow the seeds upon the soil and 
leave them without a covering than to set them 
endwise. 

A correspondent of Vick’s recommends 
planting potato onions late in fall, so they 
can get a little start before the ground freezes, 
for early use. Cover them an inch or more 
and pack the earth around the bulb. The cor- 
tespondent has had twenty years experience. 

In pruning trees of any kind it is better to 
have one strong branch or limb than two or 
three weak ones. It's better to keep heads low 
than high. It’s better to keep limbs thinned 
out than to cut back and make too close heads. 
Let the sun’s rays in all through the tree. 


“A tomato vine can be made to clamber to a 
height of eight or ten feet, and when it is laden 
with ripe fruit, golden or dark red, few things 
are more attractive. The fruit ot the tomato is 
really beautiful; but then it is so common, and 
we never give common things full credit.—J. 
M. Stal. 

Plants of heliotrope, petunia and the like that 
have bloomed freely are better fora severe 
pruning out and shortening up of the old wood 
before transplanting for the winter. At this 
stage all blooms should be removed in their 
prime, as the formation of seed drains the 


plant at a time when its root system has been 
badly crippled. 

Old bones and old cast-away shoes put ona 
pile of dried brush, the trimmings of trees and 
vines, with any half-rotted wood around the 
place, and the whole converted into ashes, will 
make an excellent fertilizer fur the garden. A 
little limestone, if obtainable, added to the pile, 
will increase the value of the ‘‘remains.” 


The windfalls, even, may be to valuable 
this year for the conversion into pork. It will 
pay well to save and kiln-dry or evaporate 
every apple not good enough for market. Be 
sure, however, to pick the windfalls up every 
day, and prevent as many of the codlin worms 
as possible from reaching the ground safely. 

It is about time that we should stop speaking 
and writing about roots “seeking” their food, 
just as if they possessed intelligence. The mul- 
tiplicity of roots in fertile spots is due solely to 
the extra siimulus thereat to freer growth than 
at more sterile points. Where there is more 
food of course there is more growth, other 
things being equal.— American Garden. 


The Gladiolus is a flower which has not been 
as extensively cultivated or even as generally 
known as it has deserved. The new hybrids, 
when more generally introduced and studied, 
will come as a new revelation to most persons. 
We can unhesitatingly claim that in form, habit 
and colors, they have never before been equalled 
by any other class of flowers.—Popu/ar Gar- 
dening. 

A correspondent of Popular Gardening says: 
In every hill of potatoes w2 put also from two 
to four peas, using some fertilizer at the same 
time. The potatoes affurd all the support the 
vines need, and it is very little trouble to move 
the latter enough to get at the bugs, and Paris 
green for them does not hurt the peas in the 
least. The peas are easily picked without in- 
juring the potato vines. 

For home use, as well as for market, no class 
of beans excels (few equal) the Wax or Butter 
beans in desirable qualities. If not among the 
very earliest varieties, they have the valuable 
merit of remaining green and fit for table use 
longer than any other in cultivation. The pods 
of all are large, stringless, exceedingly tender 
and rich flavored, and as for beauty, with their 
golden, almost transparent, shells and black, in 
the main, beans, they stand at the head of all 
others. 


A correspondent of an exchange urges plant- 
ing nut trees along the highways instead of the 
other kinds which yield nothing of value and 
do not afford any better shade than trees bear- 
ing delicious fruits and nuts. In cultivating nut 
trees we are not neglecting the «xsthetics of our 
surroundings or that of the highways, for the 
hickories, walnuts and chestnuts are as noble 
and beautiful trees as the maples, lindens 
and other common and familiar roadside 
trees. 

Celery, by this time ought to be growing rap- 
idly, cultivation thorough, yet shallow; as the 
fine rootlets feed just beneath the surface, but not 
as many suppose, at the bottom of the furrow. 
I have often seen the roots of celery extend to 
the top of the bank after it had been banked 
two feet high ; therefore these observations have 
proven to me the falsity of opening deep tur- 
rows in order to deposit manure at the bottom. 
—Cor. Orchard and Garden. 


The light from an electric lamp tower at Dav- 
enport, says the Canadian Horticulturist, falls 
full upon a flower garden about 100 feet away, 
and during last summer the owner observed 
that lilies which usually bloom only in the day, 
open in the night, and that 1morning-glories un- 
closed their blossoms as soon as the electric 
light fell onthem. It has frequently been ob- 
served that trees were most exuberant in 
their foliage on the side nearest the electric 
light. 

The Rose isa hearty feeder, therefore will 
bear annnal manuring, and as results are de- 
sired to follow annually also, none but well 
rotted stable manure or sod should be applied, 
or such other stimulant as can be readily 
assimilated with the soil. Since the Rose bears 
its blossoms only on the young shoots of the 
current year’s growth, as with the, grape there- 
fore cut back the last season’s wood freely, en- 
tirely removing any dead and half-dead 
branches, and cutting back those you leave to 
the strongest buds. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, one of the Inspectors of 
the New York Health Department, tells in 
Babghood about the composition of cheap fruit 
jellies, as they are found put up in fancy pack- 
ages in our grocery stores. A sample of cur- 
rant jelly consisted of the following ingredients : 
Dried apples, water, low grade glucose, tartaric 
acid and arsenical fuchine, a red aniline color. 
To this mixture was added a sufficient quantity 
of French glue to give it the consistency of 
jelly. If only pure jellies and jams were al- 
lowed on the market what an opening there 
would be for fruit growers to work up their 
small berries into such, sending to the market 
only large, fine assorted fruits and putting the 
small specimens into jelly or jam. 


I had an eighth of an acre of celery, a por- 
tion of which was mulched with salt-hay, the 
other portion with manure. The celery was 
harvested in the fall, and the hay and manure 
allowed to remain. In the spring following the 
ground was prepared and set to onioas. The 
result was that the onions on the hay-mulched 
portion were earlier, better sized and of quicker 
growth than those on the part mulched with 
manure. I reversed the experiment the next 
season, with the same results. I have seen in- 
stances where celery was cultivated and thor- 
oughly watered and the next day mulched 
heavily with salt-hay; it grew and blanched 
splendidly, without rust, clean and bright, 
without earthy flavor.—T. F. Baker, New Jer- 
sey, in New York World. 





ONE WAY TO START A CREAMERY. 

To organize a creamery—on whatever plan— 
there must be a co-operative effort on the part of 
the patrons, and the more perfect the co-oper- 
ation, the greater will be the success. 

In every instance where. the creamery is 
within a few hundred miles of lerge cities the 
creamery run strictly upon the co-operative 
plan is best; the patrons may as well pin their 
faith securely to each other, and put their trust 
in good butter, and realize all the proceeds of 
the cream, and share the profits. 

Where there are from 250 to 500 cows within 
a distance of ten miles each way in a good 
locality, a creamery can be run successfully. 
A good creamery can be put up and stocked 
with all needed machinery for from $900 to 
$1,500, provided the patrons buy their own 
cans, which will cost from 80 cts. to $1.00 per 
cow, each lot often cows needing a can. The 
stock is issued tothe amount of the plant, and 
is usually put out in $10 shares. 

The building committee get a plan of the 
building from any well-known manufacturing 
firm of dairy supplies. ‘The machinery is se- 
lected from a list of supplies. Officers must be 








‘selected to run thé affair, but need only consist 
ofan auditing committee and a salesman; the 
latter may act as treasurer Of the concern. 

It is best to avoid perambulatory speculators. 
The farmers should co-operate only among 
themselves, do the best they know how, and 
they will succeed as well as they would in the 
company of strangers. 

It is best forthe patrons to decide upon a 
uniform system of milk tetting, by buying 
cans all of one make, and conform as nearly as 
possible to the rules; for by this plan only can 
a high grade of butter be made. Good butter- 
makers can be secured from almost any 
of the dairy districts of the Northern States 
and at wages ranging from $50 to $100 per 
menth. 

The cream-gatherers will be one to about each 
200 “inches” ofcream collected. The cream is 
taken off by the gatherers, and the number of 
“inches” of cream obtained of each patron is 
credited to him. As the bulk of the cream is not 
a safe rule to go by as to the amount of butter 
it willchurn out, samples of the cream are 
taken each day and its butter yield determined, 
and the exact per cent. of butter to each inch of 
cream is placed to the credit of the patron. This 
is more just to all. 

Each week or oftener, the salesman sends the 
butter to the best market he can find, consign- 
ing it toa No. 1 commission house, who will 
sell iton its merits. When the returns are 
made the cost of making the butter is deducted 
from the amount received, and the balance is 
divided pro rata among the patrons. Every 
three months the interest on the capital stock is 
deducted and paid to the stockholders. Persons 
not owning stock may be allowed to send cream, 
bu3 instead of sharing pro rata in the expense, 
they usually pay three, four, or five cents per 
pound for making their butter, a trifle more 
per pound for making than the patrons 
pay. 

It is always best to send to one commission 
house as long as possible and establish a repu- 
tation for the butter. Ifthe patrons will ‘hold 
together” and not get suspicious over every 
little thing they fail to understand at first sight, 
and believe that their salesman is doing bis 
best, and finally make butter in the winter when 
it is 35 cents per pound, instead of in the sum- 
mer when it is 124, there is no reason why, in a 
section where there are plenty of cows, a good 
co-operative creamery will not succeed; and it 
will, in any event, take the burden of butter- 
making from the daily duties of a hundred 
wives, and jet one man “make it for a whole 
neighborhood.” Furnish him with good cream, 
and then demand good creamery butter as his 
part of the contract. 

Another element of profit is secured by this 
plan. The buttermilk and washings of the 
creamery can be utilized for feeding pigs. At 
some distance away from the creamery a hog 
yard is established, and enough hogs are pur- 
chased to eat the slop. Grain is purchased or 
furnished by the patrons, and the hogs are fed; 
and once in about 40 to 60 days they are sold 
and new ones putin, and the profits of their 
growth are divided up pro rata. Where the 
buttermilk is thinned sufficiently with the wasb- 
ings and otherwise, and a proper amount of 
grain is fed with it; itis valuable as food for 
hogs, but fed clear is not a success as a ration 
in the creamery pig-sty.—John Gould in Rural 
Newo Yorker. 





FEEDING POULTRY. 


Each one has his own methods of feeding 
fowls and is perhaps as confident he is right as 
Iam. But I have endeavored during the past 
decade to observe and list what would prove 
the most beneficial. I have found that gvheat 
bran, wet with hot water, is &s good Moai. 
fast as any fowl requires in summer. In the 
winter I wonld advocate that one-fourth the 
weight of the morning feed, consists of corn 
meal. Bran is bulky, so according to measure, 
it would be about one quart of meal to two of 
bran. I advocate the addition of meal in the 
winter, because fowls then require more food 
adapted to keep up body heat. It is a well- 
known fact that wheat bran is one of the best 
bone and muscle producers now extant. I am 
not bothered with weak legged fowls so long as 
they have bran for breakfast. Corn meal is 
heat and fat producing. Mix fine bran and 
meal and feed it to your chicks and see them 
grow. 

For the fowls dinner in summer, there is 
nothing better,in my estimation, than whole 
oats, this is what I have fed for years. An 
excellent winter dinner for biddie is boiled 
small potatoes, smashed with corn cob meal, or 
corn meal and bran, and feed while hot; this 
is apt to make Biddie active, and it wouldn’t 
be strange if she turned some of the potatoes 
into eggs. For supper, whole corn is undoubt- 
edly the best feed we can command. But 
wheat, rye or buck wheat as an occasional 
substitute is a good plan. Never feed fowls 
more than they will eatin afew minutes, as 
they will be more active, and less apt to get an 
over-abundance of flesh. 

Fattening fowls should have corn meal, buck- 
wheat and like foods. Ten days is long enough 
to fatten fowls, if kept in confinement and 
properly fed and cared for. 

Ground bone, crushed shells or meat chopped 
fine is excellent to mix with hen food. Chop 
fine the refuse of cabbage and give it to your 
fowls in winter, sweep up the hay seed on the 
barn floor and put it in the hen house. A mod- 
erate amount of apple parings is good for 
fowls. Give them salt in their feed, twice a 
week, at the rate of a teaspoonful to every 
twelve fowls. 

A little cayenne pepper in the feed occasion- 
ally is a good thing. Let them have plenty of 
good pure water to drink, it is very essential to 
the health of a fowl to have pure water. Keep 
a bin of ashes in each apartment of your hen 
house. Lice and ashes are no friends. Partly 
fill your nests with askes and then biddie must 
get some dust on her feathers, replenish your 
ash dishes once a week. Charcoal is also an 
excellent thing for fowls to have. 

Wu. N. Hoyt- 





CARE OF THE POTATO. 


The potato has become one of our most val- 
uable crops; and among vegetables one which 
the human family depend on most of all. The 
table is seldom set without ““Mr. Murphy” hav- 
ing a place, either boiled, baked or fried. And 
besides you may find him in the yeast with 
which the bread was raised, or the starch in 
the linen with which the table is set. 

But my purpose is to give a little timely ad- 
vice to those who are fortunate enough to have 
any in this year of scarcity. ‘Ihe potato, as @ 
rule will stand, and generally gets, as much 
hard usuage as any crop. But there are excep- 
tional years like the present one when they have 
a tendency to rot, and consequently need more 
careful handling. Some farmers pick up the 
potatoes as dug; others let them dry before 
picking up; some pick them all up together, 
while others sort as they pick up. Some store 





in bins, some in barrels or boxes, and some put 
them in heaps on the cellar bottom. The writer 
has tried nearly all ways, and has come to the 
conclusion that the following for economy in 
labor and the prevention from rot is the best 
and safest: Dig and let them get well dried be- 
fore picking up If possible pick them up in 
the cool of the day, say about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Have a good number of bags 
and sort as you pick, putting a bushel in a bag, 
and leaving the bag untied so as to let what 
heat there may be in the potatoes escape. Ifthe 
weather is promising, it is a good plan to let 
them stand in the field over night, taking them 
in in the morning. If there are bags enough I 
like to let them stand a day or two before emp- 
tying. Then have a wide bin and pour the po- 
tatoes from the bag, a bushel in a place, leaving 
them there so that the air can circulace through 
them and prevent their heating and sweatiug. 
After a day or two another layer can be spread 
on top of the first, and so on til! they are about 
two feet deep, which I think is about deep 
enough. Potatoes will sometimes rot in spite of 
all possible care. But as I have had them keep 
perfectly treated in this way, and have had 
them rot badly with different treatment even 
when dug from the same field, I am convinced 
of the advisability of following the above plan 
in gathering and storing potatoes. 
M. M. ALDRICH. 





DAIRYING. 


After all it is the solids in a cow’s milk that 
make its value not entirely the quantity she 
gives. 

Professor Henry says that if corn fodder is 
fed whole, forty per cent of it will be wasted as 
compared with feeding it cut. 


The Guernsey Breeder urges keeping soft 
wood charcoal in the cow stable as an excellent 
regulator of the stomach and bowels to feed 
once a week or so. 

A Western Rural corespondent says that all 
bulls are by nature vicious and only fear will 
make them safe. The Rural New Yorker con- 
curs in this opinion. 

To the cow that makes the most butter froma 
given amount of food, belongs the prize. To 
the practical butter-maker, this alone deter- 
mines the profit and wins success.—Hon. E. 
Burnett. 


Henry Stewart thinks there is no reason why 
a farmer should not combine dairying and beef 
raising—keeping good native cows, crossing 
them with a good Shorthorn bull, raising the 
heifer calves for cows and the male calves for 
beef. 

New England farmers have secured a large 
hay crop but they should not feel too rich and 
neglect the large growth of corn fodder which 
stands in their fields and which if properly se- 
cured would be worth more than their late cut 
hay. 

The weighing of the milk, testing of the 
cows, and knowing to a dollar what one is do- 
ing is a great help to the dairy farmer and for 
that matter to every farmer says the Dakota 
Farmer. It enables him to get rid of poor 
milkers and replace them with good ones; and 
the latter cost no more to keep or handle than 
the former. 

Chas. E. Owen in the Country Gentleman 
complains of the “crazy race of mammary 
glands, unprofitable, injurious, sometimes in- 
human, in which a poor market has been made 
for oats and peas and linseed meal, in which 
garget and consumption have been made hered- 
itary in some fashionable bovine families, and 
more than one record cow killed by her record.” 


With Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn, Prof. 
Henry of the Wisconsin experiment station 
obtained a yield of 11,232 pounds per acre. 
He calculated that this amount, supplemented 
with 2256 pounds of bran, would make 
290 pounds of butter worth $58. The bran he 
called worth $13.47, leaving $44.53 as the value 
of the fodder corn from one acre when manu- 
factured into butter. 


The proof is within easy reach that three 
acres, two acres, and even one acre of good 
land can be made to grow all the grain and 
forage any cow can eatin 365 days, and her 
skim milk or whey will pay for the foreign sub- 
stance she needs to palance the ration that the 
land produces. The one, two or three acres 
will be required according to the present condi- 
tion of the farm, and the degree of intelligence 
and energy there is in the man or woman at the 
helm. 

Hoard’s Dairyman notes that Prof. W.A. 
Henry, of the Wisconsin Station, last summer 
kept six cows, three by pasturing and three by 
soiling, having the quality of the two herds as 
nearly equal as possible. The result was a 
product of 1,779 pounds of milk from one acre 
of pasture, producing 82 pounds of butter, 
while one acre in soiling crops gave him 4,782 
pounds of milk, which made 196 pounds of 
butter. The pasture was one of the best Blue 
Grass pastures, capable of carrying a cow per 
acre through the season under favorable weath- 
er conditions. 





WINTER CARE OF COWS. 


One of the Essex county institutes last win- 
ter was devoted to the discussion of the above 
question. Our reporter’s notes taken at that 
time have been crowded out by other matter. 

Mr. Poore said it was necessary to feed at 
regular times. During the past few years it has 
been ascertained that two feeds a day are suffi- 
cient, in the morning about seven and in the af. 
ternoon at 230. If these times are closely fol- 
lowed the cattle will not expect food at other 
times and will not be uneasy even if hay is 
moved. Feeding but twice a day saves time 
and also fodder. He waters his cattle twice a 
day and finds that cows will drink well twice 
daily. The most critical time with the cows is 
when they come in. They should have good 
care and some loosening food but no grain for a 
time before calving. He always milks before 
calving if the milk has come and saves trouble 
from caked bag, believing that milk fever is 
caused by milk left in the bag. A cow that 
does not go dry perhaps will not give so much 
at first, but after a time will give as much milk 
as if she went dry for six weeks orso. Mr. 
Poore milks many of his cows three times a 
day and gets from three to six quarts of milk 
more from a cow than if he had milked but 
twice. Some farmers milk early in the morn- 
ing and very late at night. So long a time 
elapsing has been known to ruin a cow in the 
flush of milk. He usually gives one to two 
quarts of old-process linseed meal for two or 
three days before calving and two weeks after. 
In feeding it does not matter so much wha 
you feed as how and when. Kindness is one 
of the first essentials to be observed, and a herd 
of cows is usually a fair representation of their 
owner. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Poore said he be- 
lieved that Holsteins would assimilate more 
from thesame food than other breeds. One of 
his cows, imported thirteen years ago had not 





“been dry since her arrrival to this country and 
‘she is now eighteen years of age. They are 


not subjet to garget. The milk of this breed is 
of a high standard and like Ayrshire separates 
slowly—a good feature for retail purposes. 
For grain he feeds eight quarts of shorts and 
four of cobmeal. The water is not warmed and 
is very cold, coming from the lake. While he 
keeps his cows clean, carding and brushing 
carefully, he did not believe it paid him a cent 
of direct profit. For lice he used a sheep dip 
brushed into the hair. 

Daniel Morrison of Metheum warmed the 
water for his stock. He usually let cows go 
dry a month or so, but milked before caiving if 
necessary. He used gluten meal to some ex- 
tent and thought it puts on fat, would give two 
quarts a day. 

Mr. King of Peabody was keeping thirty head 
of stock on ensilage, cob meal and cotton seed, 
and thought no better milk can be made than 
that from ensilage. Mr. Evans of Salisbury be- 
lieves it costs too much to buy ground cobmeal. 
It costs eight cents a bushel! for what would only 
cost three cents if it was shelled before grind- 
ing. 





FOWLS. 


It is about five years since the American 
Poultry association admitted the fowl various- 
ly termed Eureka, Seabright, Cochin and Amer- 
ican Seabright, to the standard as a variety 
sufficiently established to perpetuate the char- 
acteristics claimed for it as an individual. It 
was then given the name of Wyandotte. 


A PAIR OF WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


It is supposed to have been a cross of the 
Silver Spangled Hamburg and Dark Brahmas 
with probably some blood from the Cochin 
family. It shows its composite origin by 
prominent characteristics and sport. The plu- 
mage is very attractive, being white, heavily 
laced with black, especially over the breast, the 
tail alone being solid black. The standard 
weights given for Wyandottes are 84 pounds 
tor the mature cock and 74 pouuds for the hen. 

The Wyandottes stand today among the best 
of all purpose fowls for the farmer, though 
they do not appear to have interfered with the 


popularity of the Brahmas and Plymouth | nure. 


As table fowls the Wyandottes are ex- 
eellent. As spring chickens they have proven 
a first rate breed. The hens are prolific layers, 
being exceeded only by the Leghorns, but the 
eggs produced are small in size—a decided 
drawback when these are destined for market. 

The original Wyandottes afforded a tempting 
field to the fancier which has not been neg- 
lected, as the white Wyandottes with their small 
rose combs testify. Saving the best white 
“sports” each season, and mating these, has re- 
sulted in some beautiful specimens. Our cut is 
a fair representation of a pair of white Wyan- 
dottes. 


Rocks. 





PIPES AND SEWERS. 


There is no longer any necessity for urging 
the importance of drains and sewers for carry- 
ing. off 4he waste from houses and the sur- 
rounding grounds. Many persons, however, 
lay their sewers and drain pipes in such a way 
as to augment instead of decreasing the evils 
for which the drains were designed. 
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PERFECT AND IMPERFECT DRAINS. 
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A common mistake is the one represented in 
the first figure shown in the cut. The cement 
pipe is badly laid, the projecting collars pre- 
venting the sections of the pipe from resting on 
a sufficient support. The consequence is, the 
earth above the pipes cracks and breaks them, 
allowing the leakage of impure water and the 
escape of foul air through every opening. The 
remaining figure shows a pipe properly laid, 
being compactly bedded in earth so that the 
support is ample for the pressure, and break- 
age, in consequence, cannot occur. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


It is poor economy to use old and dirty sec- 
tions for comb honey. 

Race-horses are fed on the clean blades of 
corn fodder in some stables, as it is free from 
dust. 

There is no class who have a better right to 
own a nice carriage and drive a fine horse than 
farmers. 

The growth of a calf that is intended for 
raising should be pushed from the time it is 
weaned. 

The preventive treatment of animals is as 
great a virtue as the prevention of disease in 
mankind. 

Growing (Thanksgiving) turkeys like pur- 
slane (pusly) choppedin thick milk.—New 

Tork Witness. 

The fence corners are the pest-holes of the 
farm. From them spring nearly all the weed 
seeds and undesirable grasses which are scat- 
tered over the fields. 

One of the greatest wastes known in Ameri- 
can agriculture occurs in the neglect of the 
stalks and blades of the corn plant. 

A remarkable variety of asparagus, discov- 
ered in Russia, is described as having stalks as 
thick as a man’s wrist, with a height of six 
feet. 

Save the wood ashes to use as a fertilizer. It 
is more profitable than to sell them to the soap- 
makers. Wood ashes never come amiss on the 
farm or in the garden. 

There is a great shortage in the timothy seed 
crop on account of the general drouth in the 
Northwest early in the season. They will use 
and appreciate a sheep in the pasture. 

The cultivation of the bamboo for fencing 
material has been begun in California. It is 
said that an acre will produce pickets enough 
each year to make six miles of fence. 

Oats for ensilage are favored in England 
when corn does not thrive. Experiments at 








Newburn show oat ensilage to be better tor fat- 
tening than roots, and much better than good 
dry hay. 

Grapes, it is said by one speaking with au- 
thority, may be cured by the use of a teaspoon- 
ful of turpentine to one and a half pints of corn 
meal, mixed with warm water and fed to the 
fowls. 


Old leather contains a considerable percent- 
age of ammonia compounds, which, are, very 
slowly soluble. A good way to dispose of old 
boots, therefore, is to bury them at the foot of 
an apple tree. 


The necessity of keeping the sheep on dry 
footing should not be forgotten. A yard in 
which sheep are kept should be one where there 
is plenty of drainage. Wet footing is onething 
that sheep will not stand. 


The Western Plowman says, as to raising nut 
trees, ‘“‘while you are raising trees, have useful 
ones that will give a valuable crop every year, 
and when they get too old to bear will make 
first-class, valuable timber.” 

Fifty years ago our wild strawberry was 
almost unknown in the garden, yet, by careful 
selection and cultivation, we have now many 
valuable varieties, each possessing different 
characteristics from the others. 


The revival of interest in agricultural studies, 
and the increasing number of able men who 
make them their life work, promise some suc- 
cess in the efforts to solve the problem of the 
perpetuation of the fertility of our soil.—Prof. 
H. E. Alvord. 


**T have in my barn now more than a ton of 
the finest hay, from the application of four 
loads of manure after the spring work was done 
this year. Ihave seen no good results from 
fall or from spring dressing.” —O S. Biiss in the 
N Y Tribune. 


Many farmers who think it a great waste to 
stack hay or fodder of any kind out doors for 
the winter, will let costly machines and car- 
riages stand exposed to the weather from the 
time they are bought till they are thrown into 
the rubbish heap. 


Prof. Robertson, of Canada, claims that 
cream raised by the deep cold process produces 
a butter that is less highly flavored when first 
made, and is, in fact, often insipid at that time, 
but its flavor increases with age, and is at its 
best when several weeks old. 


The fruit-grower who sorts and barrels with 
care can afford to print or stamp his name on 
every barrel, and even to adopt atrade mark, 
and if his sorting be honestly made, and his 
barrelling skilfully done, his name will go far 
to sell the fruit at top prices. 


Some farmers attribute the disease known as 
weak loins in hogs to lying in hot horse ma- 
It is a rheumatic trouble which may be 
cured by active and continued rubbing. It 
may also be cured by exercise and fresh air. 


It is well to repeat that a box kept well sup- 
plied with ashes in which charcoal is found 
should be within reach of hogs all the time at 
this season of the year. Like all grass feeders, 
they are apt to be troubled with acidity of the 
stomach, and the coal and ashes correct this. 


The carrot has more fattening qualities than 
other roots, and for this reason is particularly 


| adapted tu sheep, young cattle and all animals 


intended for meat. Carrots will help to fatten 
animals quickly and with less cost than other 
roots, and quick fattening produces tender and 
juicy meat.—Exchange. 

T. Greiner of Moumouth Co. N.J., pub- 
lishes potato tests inthe New York Tribune, 
showing a difference in profit of $38.50 per acre 
in favor of planting whole medium-sized pota- 
toes. Other tests showed commercial fertilizers 
to pay 325 to 350 per cent. on the invest 
ment. 

The freight on a barrel of nice apples is no 
higher than on a barrel of culls. When they 
reach market the barrel of nice apples sells for 
something very soon, while the barrel of culls 
stands round until it looks worse than at 
first. Then it has to be given awayor dumped 
out, a total loss. 

The egg is composed largely of albumen, and 
to produce it the hen must have albuminous 
food. She can’t make eggs without albumen 
any more than the children of Israel could 
make bricks without straw. Feed the hen on 
fattening food, such as corn, and she lines her- 
self with fat, takes things easy, and lays no 
gus. 

The Albany Journal says a prominent apple 
grower of Rensselaer county has for several 
years been running a large evaporator on what 
are known as “‘cider apples.”” When thorough- 
ly dry the apples are barrelled and shipped to 
Germany, where they are ground up for the 
manufacture of cider, and also champagne and 
other wines. 

It is useless to save seed from large, first 
class melons if more varieties than one are 
growing on the same location, as no reliability 
can be placed on such seed next season. Not 
only will varieties of watermelons mix, but it 
is unsafe to grow them in the neighborhood of 
pumpkins. Corn of different varieties will also 
mix, even when separated at great distances. 

The Maine Farmer thinks that anyone who 
has made a study of the stock exhibits of the 
Maine fairs through a series of years has been 
able to find ample evidence that stock of all 
kinds is being rapidly improved. So rapidly is 
this being done that even in a single year this 
improvement is plainly stamped on the animals 
on exhibition. Nor is this improvement con 
fined to any one class; it extends to every class 
of animals kept on our farms, and is found in 
nearly every breed. 

One of the instructive chapters in Prof. Storer’: 
“Agriculture” treats of irrigation. The opinion 
is offered that there are hundreds of points in 
New England and the Middle States where 4 
system of artificial watering could be easily and 
cheaply carried out. It is a noticeable fact that 
every farmer or gardener who has made use of ir- 
rigation in Colorado or California is confient that 
he could go back to Massachusetts or New York 
and partially carry out the system there. Prof. 
Storer believes that the day will come when ir- 
rigation will be widely practiced at the East. 
The pumping engine of the future, he thinks. 
will have the sun’s rays for its fuel. 


“When I feed cornstalks without,cutting, as ! 
often do, I carry the waste from the mangers 
once a day and spread it in the barnyard, and 
itis so mixed with the waste straw and the 
manure, and so well tramped by the cattle, that 
it needs forking into the pile, and allowed to 
heat, to prepare it for use. When once the 
cattle break the outer shell of the stalks by 
tramping, they will rot quicker than straw 
and are better absorbents. My stables ar¢ 
arranged with a feed-floor instead of a manger, 
or it might be called a continuous manger. | 
like this for feeding either hay or fodder, 4 
there is always an accumulation of dust and 
dirt in any manger, and this enables me ” 
sweep it from end to end.”— Waldo F. Brown. 
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A correspondent writes—‘‘I often see 
things in the Jnterests that I would like to 
comment upon, but I haven't the time to 
jot down the thoughts at the moment and 
you haven’t the space to spare but I do 
want you to know that I appreciate the 
great improvement in the paper.” 

These practical thoughts to which our 
correspondent has reference would be of 
value and space will always be found for 
them. Let every housekeeper make a note 
of suggestions and criticisms as they occur 
to her and they will always find a welcome 
in this department. Ifthere is any topic 
which a reader would like to see more ful- 
ly discussed or any branch of work more 
clearly explained a request for the same 
will receive immediate attention. 





When about to purchase a carpet a 
diagram should be made of the floor to 
be covered, locating all the jogs, doors and 
windows and giving the length and depth 
of the room. The measure should be 
given in feet and inches, and any prefer- 
ences as to the running of the breadths 
and the figures should be added. Sucha 
diagram will be a very great aid in making 
a satisfactory purchase and prevent loss by 
the waste of a yard or so not actually 
needed. 

When laying a carpet it should be spread 
entire upon the floor. Then two persons 
taking each an opposite corner should turn 
back a portion to allow for spreading the 
lining upon one-half the room. When the 
lining is in place lay the carpet back upon 
it and proceed the same with the other 
half. This is a better way than to cover 
the floor with lining first and then carry in 
the carpet which it is about impossible to 
spread smoothly upon the floor without 
disarranging the lining. 

Commence to tack down a carpet upon 
the straight side of a room and fit it about 
jogs and recesses last. If laid smooth and 
tight a carpet will wear much longer than 
if allowed to wrinkle and rub upon the 
floor. 





A long list would be required to enu- 
merate all the patent washers, cookers, 
needle-threaders, fruit presses, egg beaters, 
mop wringers, etc., which it has been our 
pleasure and sometimes perplexity to ex- 
periment with the last dozen years. From 
this list a few articles have been found 
really practical and but a few, tor inventors 
and manufacturers both fail to recognize 
the diversity of woman’s work and calls 
upon her attention. 

The machine that requires too much 
watching, or has too many parts to be 
cleansed or is too heavy for a woman’s 
strength will not meet her approval. 

An invention that would do all the 
housework in an hour would not benefit a 
woman with no servants if it required the 
strength of four women to keep it running 
even that short space of time. 

For some of these reasons garrets and 
lumber rooms are filled with laid away arti- 
cles which have failed to meet the purcha- 
sers expectations. 

The Arnold Automatic Steam Cooker 
has been sometime awaiting a trial which 
we have now made very thorough. Sev- 
eral years ago an invention for cooking by 
steam met with some favor among house- 
keepers and one used in our own kitchen 
proved equal to all that was claimed for it 
but was so cumbersome about the stove 
that the intervals between its use became 
very long. The principal deficiencies in 
its construction are not found in the pres- 
ent cooker which can be as handily used as 
any cooking utensils. 

It is of light weight, conveniently small 
inside and without a perplexing fitting of 
parts together. The compartment contain- 
ing the article cooked, is the only part that 
requires washing, the remaining portions 
only needing to be dried as other tin 
utensils are cared for to keep them trom 
rusting. 

The cooking is entirely done by steam, 
which is generated very rapidly, and in- 
stead of escaping into the room is con- 
densed, drips back in the supply pan and 
is used over again. Meats, bread, cake 
and puddings are cooked in tight dishes, 
but vegetables are subjected to the direct 
influence of the steam in a perforated ket- 
tle. Strong vegetables will not impart 
their flavor to others when cooked in this 
kettle. From experiments we found that 
corned beef became very tender and re- 
tained its juices and shape much unlike a 
similar piece boiled in an ordinary kettle, 
A small roast of pork was placed in the 
cooker without water until thoroughly 
cooked and then removed to the oven and 
browned, the juice which had escaped 
from it into the tight kettle made a rich 
gravy without any portion being lost by 
burning, as in the usual method of cooking 
meat. 

A very tough piece of beef, which would 
have been uneatable except in a soup, was 
made tender and cut into slices resembling 
tongue after remaining in the cooker sev- 
eral hours, during which no attention was 
paid to it otherwise than to see that the 
water in the supply pan did not give 
out. 

Vegetables lose much in flavor by im- 
mersion in boiling water by overdone por- 
tions breaking up, and by the unpalatable 
watery condition when served upon the 
table. In this cooker they will not be- 
come sodden and none of their flavor has 
been drenched away. Squash and pump- 
kin are easily prepared in this way for pies. 





In the upper part of the cooker pud- 
dings, oatmeal or brown bread may be 
cooked. Oatmeal, cracked wheat and 
rice retain the form of every grain and 
do not need to be stirred as there is no 
possibility of sticking or evaporation. Ap- 
ple dumplings cooked in this way were ex- 
cellent. Brown bread as usually steamed, 
requires watching that the water does not 
stop boiling an instant or give entirely 
out. In the steamer this care is not nec- 
essary. 

One of the best things about this cooker 
is the small amount of fuel needed. The 
amount of water necessary to keep boiling 
to generate the steam is but a few spoon- 
fuls, and only heat sufficient for this is re- 
quired. This small quantity of water is 
supplied from a pan which forms the lower 
part of the cooker. 

When an entire dinner, meat,vegetables 
and desert, can be cooked upon the same 
space as occupied by one kettle, and re- 
quires only fire enough to keep a pint of 
water boiling, the means of accomplishing 
it deserves commendation. 








CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 
CHILLI SAUCE. 

Two very large ripe tomatoes, two onions, two 
green peppers, all chopped fine ; two tablespoons 
of salt, two cups of vinegar, two tablespoons of 
sugar; boil one hour. If the vinegar is very 
strong, use two cups to one of water, more 
sugar and less salt, and simmer half-an-hour 
longer. You will havea sauce that will even 
be an improvement to grange beans, a dish that 
is always highly complimented. M. B. P. 

LEMON TAPIOCA. 

Three tablespoons tapioca soaked in cold 
water till it can be stirred to a mixture of the 
appearance of milk. Let it come slowly to boil- 
ing, and boil till clear as a jelly; then add one 
cup white sugar, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt and the juice of one large lemon, or two 
small ones. To be eaten cold, with milk or 
cream and sugar if desired; but it is very nice 
without. H. 

CRACKER PIES. 

Four common crackers, one cup of water, 
one cup of molasses, one cup of sugar, one cup 
of raisins, one half cup of vinegar, one half cup 
of melted butter; add spice as for mince pies. 

LEMON PIES. 

One lemon, one cracker, one cup of sugar, 
one egg and one cup ot water; grate the rind of 
of the lemon and add the juice. 


MOCK APPLE PIE. 

The Juice of two iemons, two cups of sugar, 
two cups of water, three soda crackers, rolled, 
and three eggs; season with nutmeg. 

CUSTARD PIE. 

One pint of milk, three eggs, one tablespoon 

of sugar, salt; flavor with extract of lemon. 
APPLE FRITTERS. 

Stir into one quart of milk thin slices of 
apple, two teaspoons of baking powder, a little 
salt, and two eggs; add flour to make a stiff 
batter and drop by the spoonful into hot lard; 
sift sugar over them while hot. 

MAHOGANY CAKES. 

One pint of milk, one and one-half pints of 
flour, two eggs, piece of butter the size of an 
egg, salt; bake in cups. MRS. J. W. 





MAGGIE HAMILTON’S DIARY, XVI. 


Sept. 1.—Mrs. Allen returned from Eastbury 
last evening very much excited. We were up 
with her all night. Today she is unable to 
leave her bed. We had to get breakfast our- 
selves. Sarah insisted on going for the doctor. 
Dr. Ames says her nervous system has had a 
great shock and she will not be well for a long 
time and that she must get back to her farm 
and her friends at Merryfield as soon as possi- 
ble—thinks she’ll be able to go by the middle of 
next week. Till then we must take turns in 
staying out of the mill to do the house work 
and attend upon her. The boys realize their 
mother’s condition and do what they can to 
help. Ruth’s birthday is the twenieth. She 
says she will go home for a vacation when 
Mrs. Allen goes. Dr. Ames is very sympa- 
thetic—has just been in for the third time to- 
day. He has told Mrs. Allen she must not 
mourn so—must be more hopeful. The poor 
woman says it is impossible. After what she 
heard yesterday she should feel easier if she 
only knew that Daisy is dead. The storekeep- 
ers in Eastbury said that Paul Bayne—the fel- 
low Daisy went off with—hadn’t called for or- 
ders lately. Auother man has taken his place. 
They know that Bayne is married for he had 
spoken of his wife and children. Ob, it is 
dreadful! 

Sept. 4.—Mrs. Allen is better, but not well 
enough to be dressed. She is more calm and 
the doctor says if she will control her grief she 
will gain fast now—perhaps be able to go on 
Wednesday. I can’t imagine how Daisy could 
treat such a mother so unkindly. A letter from 
home shows our mother’s anxiety about us. 
She has heard of Mrs. Allen’s illness through 
what the Baxter and Willis girls wrote last 
week. We’ve all three just finished a round- 
robin to tell her not to worry, we are well and 
strong. 

Sept. 5.—A break in the machinery this fore- 
noon. And it seems cloth has been accumula- 
ting so fast that the ageent intended to give no- 
tice Saturday of a shutdown. So we have it 
now and are glad of a few days to pack up 
Mrs. Allen’s things and see her started. I’m 
glad I’ve saved up considerable money—did 
mean to send some to the savings bank at 
home. On the whole I think I'll wait. If I 
shouldn’t get work shall need it. Mrs. Allen is 
gaining, sat up five hours today, but she isn’t 
well enough to think of going Wednesday. 

Sept. 11.—I’m so tired I can scarcely hold the 
pen. The doctor said Mrs. Allen must not get 
anxious about moving. So one of us has talked 
or read with her while the others packed and 
cleaned house. Wasn’t I glad that I knew how 
to cook and clean! Sarah proposed that for a 
change we should get places together for house- 
work. She hates the name of servant though, 
and thinks “help” isn’t much better. I’ve told 
her it’s just as good a name as mistress if we 
keep our self respect. (I wanted to remind her 
how Jesus washed his disciples’ feet, and the 
Lord and Master of all. But I never can talk 
about sacred things.) We went on Wednesday 
to an intelligence office. Two girls together 
were not wanted except at this small hotel. 
We came yesterday after we had sent off the 
furniture to the freight yard and seen Ruth and 
Mrs. Allen and the boys on board the train. 
Dr. Ames was already in the car. Sarah and I 
have been too busy—she as chambermaid, I as 
table girl—to feel lonely. Today we've been 
kept constantly at work though itis Sunday. I 
hope we shall like. 

Sept. 18.—Haven’t had time for writing ex- 
cept a few lines to Wallace Lightman, he’s 





been so kind to send me weekly letters. Have 
been on my feet almost continually through the 
week; for meals are served at any and all 
hours till midnight. Wanted to go to church 
today—couldn’t be spared till nine o’clock this 
evening. Then Sarah and I went into the bar- 
racks, (an old church,) of the Salvation Army. 
Didn't like—soon left—so have time to write. 
Sept. 20.—Oh dear! Sarah and I are in 
trouble. Mrs. Deering and her friend Miss 
Owen called this afternoon. She found this 
morning where we were and came to say our 
place is pot a proper one for virtuous girls. 
We’ve given word that we must leave. But we 
can’t go for a week—that’s the rnle. What can 
we do? ANNE GARDNER HALE. 





INDOOR AMUSEMENT FOR CGHIL- 
DREN. 

The woodbox wili afford one if it is full of 
sticks, split or round, of different kinds of 
wood. Let the little folks take out the sticks, 
one by one, and bring them to you to name. 
Oilnut, oak, maple, birch, beach, elm, hem\ock, 
and ash wood may be in that pile in the box, 
and even the little six-year-old can easily be 
taught to detect and correctly name some of the 
varieties. The smooth, mottled bark of the 
beach, the ragged shreds of the yellow and gray 
birch, and the color and crystal beads of pitch 
gum of the pine and hemlock when in round 
sticks. Sections of limbs are sure guides of 
their kind and easy to name, but not so always 
when the wood is in split sticks, without a tell- 
tale half-inch of bark surface. 

Perhaps you cannot tell a chip of maple wood 
from one of elm or beach. If so, you can study 
the contents of the woodbox and chip basket 
with your children. Tell them elm wood and 
sound rock maple and ouk wood, whether in 
split or round sticks, seldom snap when burn- 
ing, and are comparatively safe for night fires 
in open, deep fireplaces. Tell them if they 
want to burn big holes in mamma’s carpet and 
rugs, to lay butternut and poplar and soft-wood 
pine, cedar or hemlock on the open fire and 
let the sticks pop live coals right and left, as 
well as straight ahead from the grate. 

Tell them an old nurse, many years ago, 
burned a house and seven poor people in it one 
night because she could not tell one kind of 
wood from another. She rolled a great back- 
log of butternut wood on to the andirons of the 
big fireplace one evening for a night fire to 
keep warm a little new baby and its mother, 
believing the log was of elm wood, and when 
they were all asleep a live coal snapped out and 
burned and smoldered away in the floor till it 





blazed into fierce, lapping flames that roared | 


and rushed so terribly swift, that all the people 
up stairs were burned in their beds. 

I once saw a woman camp down one night 
on a thick cotton comfortable spread before an 
open grate, while watching with a sick child. 
She knew so little about wood she thought one 
kind was as safe as another, and did not think 
the poplar sticks she had just laid on the fire 
would snap and throw coals, but they did, and 
if the child had not roused with the dense 
smudge of burning cotton, no doubt the smol- 
dering puff would soon have blazed and done | 
terrible mischief. 

I know a little boy who has a boxful of sec- 
tions of different woods. He is always on the 
lookout for a new specimen and has a bit of 
every kind of tree or shrub he can find in his 
father’s fields and woods. When visitors come, 
he delights in showing them his collection of 
woods, and in having them puzzle over the 
pretty cubes and cylinders of wood, and if they 
mistake a kind he is quick to know it. 

This indoor study of chips and wood brought 
in to replenish winter fires will amuse the chil- 
dren when time hangs heavy, and by close no- 
tice of bark and fibre and grain and smell and 
color and slivering of wood they will soon learn 
to detect the common kinds from each other, 
and, perhaps, wake to such an interest in the 
study, that when summer time again comes, 
they will commence a collection of native 
woods, and the green growing trees and shrubs 
will bear to them new, keen interest.—Good 
Housekeeping. 








GOSSIP. 


The marriage of Miss Freeman of Wellesley 
coliege to Prof. Palmer of Harvard will take 
place about Christmas. 

You can get into the good graces of a woman 
easier by praising her baby than by flattering 
herself. Mother-pride is stronger than female 
vanity. 

Each girl in Wellesley college performs forty- 
five minutes’ work each day. There are 300 
girls, and each one is trained to do one kind 
quickly and well. 


Dr. Fanny Dickinson of Chicago is the first 
physician of the gentler sex to be admitted as a 
member of the International medical congress 
now assembled at Washington. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
proposes to erect a $500,000 building in Chicago, 
to be used partially as a temperance training 
school and national temperance headquarters. 

With jingling rings on the arm, a metal dog 
collar around the neck, and a chatelaine chain 
around the waist, the modern woman who 
likes novelties has the appearance of a tin 
kitchen. 

A society paper says it is now shamelessly 
rumored that the fashionable sunburn, about 
which the girls pride themselves so much, is ap- 
plied with a brush out of an eight-ounce bottle. 
This is cosmetic which the country girl obtains 
without price. 


Rev. T. D. Talmage says: ‘We were born 
to serve, and when we serve others, we serve 
God. The flush on that woman’s cheek, as she 
bends over the hot stove, is as sacred in 
God’s sight, as the flush on the cheek of one, 
who, on a hot day, preaches the Gospel. We 
may serve God with plate, and cutlery, and 
broom as certainly as we can serve him with a 
psalm book and liturgy. 

Jubilee celebrations have continued in Eng- 
land through the summer. The last one reported 
took place in the presence of 30,000 spectators 
and a monster pie, weighing 2} tons, was pro- 
vided. The pie, which was baked in a specially 
constructed oven, contained 540 pounds of flour, 
330 pounds of butter and lard, 225 fowls, pig- 
eons, geese, turkeys and grouse, and 67 rabbits 
and hares. A procession was formed to the field, 
where the pie was distributed. 


Concerning the friendship of women for 
women a writer in Harper’s Bazar says: “In 
spite of what satirists may have to say on the 
matter, so faras our own view has extended 
we have always seen one woman ready to be 
the friend of another when she has once been 
plainly given to understand that her friendship 
is required and will be of service, and we should 
advise no young girl, no young wife, nor woman 
of maturer years, to seek aid and friendship on 
any occasion, when she feels real need of those 
commodities, from one of the other sex, 
if there is a good and gentle woman within her 





reach.” 


MOTHER’S TURN. 

“It is mother’s turn to be taken care of now.’ 

The speaker was a winsom young girl whose 
bright eyes, fresh color and eager looks told of 
light-hearted happiness. Just out of school, she 
had the air of culture, which is an added at- 
traction to a blithe young face. It was mother’s 
turn now. Did she know how my heart went 
out to her for her unselfish words ? 

Too many mothers in their love of their 
daughters entirely overlook the idea that they 
themselves need recreation. They do without 
all the easy, pretty and charming things, and 
say nothing about it; and the daughters do not 
think there is any self-denial involved. Jenny 
gets the new dress and mother wears the old 
one, turned upside down and wrong side out. 
Lucy goes on the mountain trip and mother 
stays at home and keeps house. Emily is tired 
of study and must lie down in the afternoon; 
but mother, though her back aches, has no time 
for such an indulgence. 

Dear girls, take good care of your mothers. 
Coax them to let you relieve them of some of 
the harder duties which for years they have 
patiently borne.—The Presbyterian. 





THE GIRLS KNOW HOW TO GET 
ALONG. 


Commenting on the growing disinclination 
towards matrimony amoung young society men, 
an Eastern writer says that the serious prob- 
lem, “‘What shall we do with our girls?” has 
been forced on the attention of many parents. 
Well, the girls are solving the problem pretty 
fast by learning how to take care of themselves 
without the help of the young society men. 
The American girl has no idea of being a dead- 
head.— Chicago Journal. 





The setting in order of the china closet, a 
part of the housecleaning in which every house- 
keeper takes an active part, will perhaps sug- 
gest that some pretty or quaint old bits ot 
china or delf which have long stood upon a high 
shelf in neglect, are now in the heighth of f :sh- 
ion, and may well be brought out to bright n 
up the table. Every odd plate, jug or cup bas 
now a value in popular esteem and helps tu add 
the charm of variety to a simple table.—Coun 
try Gentleman. 


The Oft Told Story 


Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hocd’s 
sarsaparilla is fully confirmed by the volun- 
iary testimony of thousands who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled good name it has made 
at home, which is a ‘“‘tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomenal] sales 
it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and successful medicine 
today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 
“T suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and 1 am always glad to speak 
a good word for this medicine.”” Mrs. J. 8. 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years. Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 
cnreéd him. 

Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was cured of the ulcer, and 
also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including i 
Development, Hair and Seal », Supe rilue ou 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles Varts, Mo 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’' Heads, Sear 
Pitting and their tre atment Send 10c. f 
mages, 4th edition. Dr. John AR Woodbur: 
earl St., Albany, N. Y. Established 15 
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before the public 
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isarare chance, Apply at once, 
Bivies CASTLE & CO., Rochester, BN. ¥. 
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Two Harvest Excursions 


WILL BE RUN BY THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 20, and Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1887, 
to all prominent land points in Northern Tow a, 
Western Minnesota, Dakota and Nebraska, at one 
fare for the round trip. Excursion tickets will be 
good to return within thirty days from date of sale. 
For further information address A. V. H. CAR- 
P«NTER, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis, or CHAS. A. BROWN, New England Pas- 
senger Agent, No. 210 Washington St. (Old State 
House) Boston, Mass. 


Stop! Think! Investigate! 


TheNew Enelland Reliet Ass 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Incorporated in 1881. Benefits pase at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DirecTors: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E. 8S. Tobey, ex- oy Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. on. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 

ves to its holder the eortaiaty that in event of 

eath his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for insurance can be made 
to CHARLES, BURRILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 

Send for circulars which wili be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 





Pauley. Supple 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS, 
CHICKEN CRACKERS, 


BARLEY. 


CRACKED POULTRY BONE, 


REJECTED WHEAT, 


are ID Demand, 


| AND WE ARE SELLING OF FIRST QUALITY ONLY 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 


PURE BONE MEAL, 
SOUND WHEAT, 
BUCKWHEAT, 
SUNFLOWER. 


Thompson’s celebrated Sea Shells, the only genuine, the mussel 
and shell being ground, they combine both food and shell. 


For the convenience of retail buyers we supply all of the above in 
10, 25 and 5O Ib. bags when desired. 


Nest Eggs, Imperial Egg Food, Drinking Fountains. 





WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


Seceasonahble 


Which we are offering at extremely Low Prices. 


Croods 





C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 CLINTON, 80 & 82 SO. MARKET STREETS, 
AND 34 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON, Mass. 





THE KEMP 


The greatest labor savin 
with it. Its use benefits al 
how ~ 
out the Kemp Spreader. 
THIS FALL WITHOUT USING 
the crop, saves labor. Try it and be convinced. 
breakages. Send for circulars. 


MANURE 


machine ever invented for the farm. 
farmers alike; the rich, the poor, the thrifty, the shiftless. 
or how small the manure pile, you can not afford to ws aste it by applying it to the field with- 
DON’! THINK OF SEEDING DOWN A SINGLE PIECE OF GROUND 
THE KEMP SPREADER. 
New Improvements. 


SPREADER. 


B 


Human hands can not compete 
No matter 


It makes manure go farther, increases 


Draft reduced one-third. No 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





LOW’ 


SEED CATALOCUE 


lowest market rates. 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
ano “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good } oints 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also mv Essex Hvbrid Specialties are very 
and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. TRY THEM. 

Containing 112 pages of Descriptions, 
Names and prices of the best varieties of V« 
Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 
Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Adiress AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, 


superior 


trat ions, 
~wetable, 


Tilus 


Send for catalogue FREE, 


MASS. ° 





Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking sehools throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Parloa says: ‘The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus."’ 

Our motto is, ‘The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THE MAGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON. MASS- 


TEST YOUR COWS. 


The relative Butter Value of each Cow in the Herd 
determined by the OIL TEST. Send for circulars. 
CORNISH, CURTIS & GREEN, 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
AGENT for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. Ne risk, qucik 


sales. Territory given, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. SCOTT 843 B’way N. Y. 


‘CONCORD-STOCK FARM 


QO2®CON CORD, MASS -°Oe- 


[STANDARD BRED -AND‘REGISTERED 
+++ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN-CATTLE*=** 








WANTED, (Samples FREE) 
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Cures 
| Chicken 
| Cholera. 
trated. One 
any other kind. It is 
with food Nothing 
all di fh Mis worth Its 
UP rseree y mail for 25" tor in 
$5.00, 

PR. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostoy Mass. 


Sheridan's 
Condition 


Powder 


is absolutely 
ounce is wort 
strictly a medicine to 


on earth will make hens lay like me 


mre and highly concen 
a noend ¢ 
be given t ° 


cholera and seases 0 
hie in gold. 

a + by or sent b 
2 1-4 Ib. air-tight tin cana, S4 


“Six cans by express, prepaid, for 


six le 


SHERIDAN’S 


CONDITION 
POW DHE! 


Magee Mystic Range. 





BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

dorsed by our 
B best artists. 





Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


HORSE! IMPFIVED 
M —- S EPO\ VER 
lar and Cress-Cut Drag Saws. 


chines for TH RENTING 
Acknowledged YJ and CLEANING Grain. 





Tree. adress’ A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


pioneer AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


On Exhibition and for sale by C. H 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston. 





TRAVEL VIA 


- Through Trains with Dining 
Burlington Cars, Pullman Paiace Sleepe 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
Sure connections in Union 
DENVER, 


Depots at its terminal points, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA 














with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connectin ree, lines, or address 
PAUL MORTON, 


or St. Louis to 
ST. PAUL, 
T Jd. ” H, B. STONE, 
7st V. é. G. P. &T. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

M. 
For 4S ae Illustrated Burlin i. Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & ., Chicago, ID. 





University of wos State of New 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 


139 and 141 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to grt 3 the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
wa ot ( 

e regular course of Lectures commences in 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can be 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
V. S., Dean of the Faculty. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump in the ‘world for } Goce or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE: 


Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 


Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock. 


MAsT, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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@2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newedealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W.NYE, ..... . NASHUA, N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
GEO. H. STAFFORD, .S0, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELIOT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, 

re duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 


. « « BRAINTREE, VT. 








The growth of republican ideas in 
France can not be questioned when the 
heir of the Bourbons, grandson of Louis 
Phillippe, recommends a limited monarchy 
based on a popular vote. The present age 
surpasses all previous ones in the increased 
respect for, and confidence in, the masses. 





A few weeks ago portions of Boston 
were under martial rule to allow a few 
persons peacefully to celebrate the jubilee 
of Queen Victoria. Tuesday night a dem- 
onstration was made in the same place 
without protest or hindrance to express 
sympathy for the condemed anarchists. 
We hope the city will not be judged solely 
by these two incidents. 





As so many new readers are now get- 
ting entertainment and benefit, we trust, 
from these columns; we repeat the 
standing invitation for any who desire to 
ask any questions of our editors. We also 
renew the request for contributions of ex- 
perience, suggestions, and agricultural or 
grange news. As the evenings grow 
longer, we hope to have many pleasant 
chats with our readers. 





At the hearing before the interstate com- 
missioners at Rutland it was shown that the 
first class freight rate from Boston to 
Detroit through Vermont is 51 and 41 
cents per hundred pounds, according to the 
route beyond the state, while from Boston 
to St. Albans, a much less distance and 
over the same iron the rate is much more— 
60 cents. The distance from Boston to 
St. Albans is 264 miles and rate to other 
places about equally distant from Boston 
on other lines is from 30 to 40 cents. No 
wonder, therefore, that the interstate com- 
missioners decided against the Central 
Vermont railroad and in favor of the 
grange. Such decisions as these will do 
much to increase confidence in the new 
law in spite of some of the ridiculous con- 
structions put upon it and notwithstanding 
the unstatesmanlike action of congress in 
enacting it. 





The announcement of new and more ef- 
fective engines of destruction to be used 
in war, at first causes a shudder at the triv- 
ial regard they would have for human life 
in an actual encounter. And yet such in- 
ventions are really pacificators. For in 
proportion as life destroying machinery in- 
creases in efficiency, in that proportion do 
nations dislike to incur the terrible losses 
that war would cause. Hence each new 
engine of death means less avidity to fight, 
more willingness to resort to diplomacy or 
peaceful arbitration. Lieutenant Zaliniski 
of the regular army has perfected a pneu- 
matic gun that will throw a dynamite cart- 
ridge a mile and explode it against a ves- 
sel that distance away with ease and accu- 
racy. This isa great advance in artillery, 
and would disable the most powerful iron- 
clads. It is a terrible weapon, but also is 
in the interests of peace. 





The Massachusetts census office has at 
length reached the agricultural statistics 
and is now busily engaged in tabulating 
them. Barnstable county has been com- 
pleted. Compared with the returns of 
the census of 1875, eleven towns show a 
gain in the values of products; 4 towns 
show a loss; 13 towns show a gain in 
values of property ; 2 towns show a loss as 
compared with 1875; the county shows a 
gain of $1,540,252 in property or 81 per 
cent; a gain of $331,405 in products or 
53 per cent. This is a very large advance, 
and somewhat surprising as the Cape is not 
usually looked upon as prominent in agri- 
cultural successes. It is also an interest- 
ing fact that the ratio of investment to 
product is as 3 1-2 to one, the value of 
the agricultural property being roundly 
3 1-2 million dollars, and the value of the 
products one million dollars. This means 
that on an average a Barnstable county 
farmer whose property is worth $7,000, 
has a home and $2,000 worth of products 
from which to live, pay his expenses—and 
get his wages and profits. 

















The New ENGLAND Farmer seems to be 
on the warpath. It has absorbed the GRANGE 
Homes, and now it has gone down in Maine and 
swallowed the Dirigo Rural of Bangor. Ed- 
itor Whitaker proposes to have the game as 
well as the name, and to make the FarMER in 
reality a New England institution. By the way, 
he is making an excellent paper. Don’t you 
think so, brother farmers ?— Middleboro 


News. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


Texas fever prevails among some cattle at 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 


There was snow in northern New England 
and frost in Virginia Sunday. 


Catarrhal fever, which runs for about two 
weeks, is affecting the horses of Arkansas City. 


The Chicago Farmers’ Review estimates the 
corn crop of 1887 at about thirteen hundred 
million bushels. 


Mr. B. F. Fessenden of Clyde, Vt., has ten 
acres of German millet that will average five 
and one-half feet high. 


The Maine Farmer urges an “active, live, 
vigorous organization representing the dairy 
and creamery interests in Maine. 


The following have been appointed members 
of the New Hampshire state board of agricul- 
ture: S. B. Whittemore of Colebrook, Charles 
McDaniel of Springfield, Lucien Thompson of 
Durham. 


Hon. Edward Burnett is going to Guernsey 
soon, to select a hundred cattle for Hon. Levi 
P. Morton, who intends establishing a herd of 
the highest standing, with a perfectly appointed 
butter dairy. 

Randolph, Vt., corn is very good, being ripe 
and sound; potatoes, but about one half a crop, 
and most of these are rotting; apples, in some 
places an average, in others an entire failure; 
small grains, light. 

Our Newport Vt. correspondent writes that 
the weather in his vicinity has been quite cool, 
with some frosts. Hay and corn crops are ua- 
usually gocd, but potatoes, oats, wheat and 
barley rather light. 


The Monroe, Me., creamery is doing good busi- 
ness this season,and is finding its product in 
good demand. Of late their make has been 
330 pounds a day, and they have customers to 
take the whole. 

Calvin Barnes, a farmer of Waterbury, Vt., 
has been indicted by the grand jury for burning 
his buildings to get $2,000 insurance. Barnes 
lately became Jealous of his wife and O’Brien, a 
hired man, and O’Brien has turned State’s ev- 
idence. 

A large barn and house of E. P. Norcross of 
Bradford Centre, Vt, were burned, with 100 
tons of hay, Tuesday. Loss $2500; no insur- 
ance. The cause assigned in the papers is spon- 
taneous combustion in a silo filled with hay. 


Brookfield, Vt: The first hard frost of the 
season came September 17th. Crops are nearly 
all harvested. The threshing machines have 
handled agood deal of straw, but not much 
grain. The corn crop is good ,but potatoes are a 
failure. 

Although pleuro-pneumonia is said to have 
made its appearance on two farms of Orwell, 
Vt., and the state commissioners have issued a 
proclamation quarantining that town, the 
action is so prompt and efficient that no other 
states have quarantined against Vermont. 


GThe cranberry crop at Franklin, Mass., is 
turning out the average quality, and most of it 
has been gathered without damage from frosts. 
At Miller’s meadows about 180 barrels have 
been picked, and the harvesting is still going 
on. The berries are protected by an ample 
supply of water. 


The executive committee of the state board 
agriculture filled the vacancy caused by the 
death of Capt. John B. Moore of Concord by 
electing Edwin Brooks of West Quincy. They 
also elected Mr. Hersey of Hingham as a mem- 
ber of the committee; Mr. Hersey having re- 
signed in order to temporarily fill the position 
of secretary. 


Wm. Weed of Lowell, Vt., has two calves, 
one dropped January 19th, the other February 
3d, a cross between the Durham and Polled 
Suffolk. They have been fed mostly with sour 
milk. Girth five feet each. They are estimat- 
ed by good judges to weigh over 1300 pounds. 
They have no horns. Many people have been 
to see them, some coming over forty miles. 


The New England society is little but a 
name.—Pardon us; it has a board of officers, 
and the individuals filling the places are likely 
to be contined until the death of one or the 
other comes in to interfere. But there is much 
in a name, as has been proved at Bangor and 
Manchester, and now again at Worcester, that 
the name, minus the work and plus the figure- 
heads, will draw a good exhibition and a large 
attendance. A noticeable feature of the attend- 
ance was that it was almost exclusively con- 
fined to Massachusetts, very few of the old 
stagers even being present from other States. 
In name only is it really a New England exhi- 
bition. —Secretary Gilbert of the Maine board 
of agriculture in “Maine Farmer.” 


Friday the Maine experiment station at 
Orono will cease to exist as a separate depart- 
ment, and in accordance with a resolve passed 
by the last legislature the board of managers 
will meet on the last day of the month and 
transfer to the State college all the property, 
apparatus, and an unexpended balance of 
$1300 of the appropriation granted the station. 
The work of the station will be continued to the 
end of the year in accordance with the plans 
laid out by the former managers, but on the Ist 
of January it appears as if the station must be- 
come defunct, as the bill making the transfer to 
the college was drawn in anticipation that 
funds to operate it would be provided by the 
Hatch bill passed by congress. But it turned 
out that no congressional appropriation was 
made, and so the station will die for lack of 


sustenance. 





PERSONAL. 

Jacob Sharp, New York’s noted sharper, has 
got to go to Sing Sing. 

President Cleveland has engaged a special 
train for his trip to the West and South. The 
journey will cover about 4500 miles. 

Rev. Mr. Davis has been fined for preaching 
on Boston Common without a license. When 
asked who his counsel was he replied, “Lord 
Jehovah.” 

That is an amusing application of the contract 
labor law which has been called for in the case 
of Rev. E. Walpole Warren, an English clergy- 
man, who has been called to the rectorship of 
the church of the Holy Trinity in New York. 
The case is now before the collector of New 
York. 

Bret Harte is living quietly in one of the sub- 
urbs of London, and intends to make his home 
there. By this means he obtains a copy- 
right on his writings in England and at the 
same time can secure a copyright in this coun- 
try. He makes from $8000 to $10 000 a year. 

J. M. Bailey, once famous as the wit of the 
Danbury News has faded from the humorous 
world, and is now an actor in a daily repeate 1 
domestic tragedy. His wife is insane and de- 
mands his entire attention. He must dress her 
and arrange her hair, and attend to all her 
wants. She is like a child, and he gives her all 
his affection. His devotion is described as 


something heroic. 





ANNUAL FAIRS, 
[CONCLUDED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 





gratulate themselves on having lent much to 
the attractive features of the fair; some of the 
sheep shown being of the very best voth as to 
form and wool. 

Plans are now being laid for the enlargement 
of the Park grounds before another year’s fair, 
the building of a new exhibition hall, the 
laying of the track and running the horse rail- 
road to the park entrance, the lighting of the 
park evenings with the electric light, and the 
opening of the park evenings for the accommo- 
dation and enjoyment of the vast army of me- 
chanics in Meriden factories who are practically 
debarred from visiting the fair because of its 
being open only in the daytime. All of these 
subjects will receive consideration at the annual 
meeting of the society this winter. 


GRAFTON FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS CLUB. 


The twelfth annual show, on the whole, was a 
good one, and reflected credit on the farmers of 
the vicinity and their wives and daughters. 
Not a few of the prizes were carried off by the 
patrons of husbandry. The chief marshall of 
the day was Silas E. Stowe, who with three 
competent aids made the show a success. The 
courtesy of the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees deserves mention. The Grafton Cornet 
band, E. E. Howe, leader, furnished the music. 
The exhibit of cattle was good. A Jersey calf, 
which weighed but 25 lbs. when dropped and 
Geo. W. Estabrook’s 12 months old sow with a 
litter of 12 pigs, 12 days old, attracted much 
attention. The display of fruit in the hall was 
fine. There were 133 plates of apples, 53 of 
pears, 27 of peaches and 23 of grapes, A: 
Streeter had the largest display of apples, 
showing 24 varieties. David L. Fiske showed 
seven varieties of peaches, one plate of which 
were Early Crawfords, in fact the Craw fords, 
both early and late, took the lead over other 
varieties. There were 24 heads of cabbages, 
40 squashes and 13 pumpkins. The largest 
contributors were John Lally, George A. Rog- 
ers, P. Webb and G. W. Estabrook. The dis- 
astrous season for potatoes was evident in the 
small array of those tubers, there being but 10 
baskets, but they were good. P. E. Webb of 
Wilkinsonville showed some good white plume 
celery. The display of grain was meagre. 

The one article in the hall which attracted the 
most attention and admiration was a picture 60 
by 40 inches of Andersonville prison in 1864, 
when it contained 3500 prisoners, drawn by 
Thomas O’Dea, amember of Company E, 16th 
Maine regiment. This picture was presented to 
A. B. R. Sprague Post, 25 G. A. R. of Grafton 
by A. Hudson, a member of the Post and who 
was a prisoner at Andersonville 12 months. 
Grafton fairs always have fine displays of cut 
flowers, potted plants and the like and this was 
in no wise behind any of them. Mrs. T. J. 
Manning showed a beautiful array of Eulalia 
Japonica Zebrana. The wet weather was doubt- 
less the cause of a smaller display than usual of 
fancy articles, needle work and domestic indus- 
tries, but what were there showed deft handi- 
work by the fair women of Grafton. At two 
o’clock there was atrial of the new Grafton 
water works under the direction of chief En- | 
gineer, Alden Bigelow. At 3 o'clock S. F. | 
Marsh of Sutton gave an exhibition of his | 
trained steers. 





farmers, who took their pet animals. Presi- 
dent W. H. Bowker gracefully presided at the 
after-dinner talking, and apt remarks were 
made by Secretary Sessions, A. P. Slade, Hon. 
George A. Marden, W. W. Rawson, James 
Draper and others. 

The big horse fair at Mystic Park is in pro- 
gress. 

Gov. Ames and staff visited the Hampden 
fair at H~lyoke. 

The Hartford Courant says that without the 
grange exhibits at the Connecticut state fair the 
exbibits would have been very slim. 

The Rhode Island State fair was the finest 
ever held by the society, and attracted the largest 
attendance ever seen on the grounds. 

Tbe Farmington Valley, Ct., agricultural so- 
ciety had a poorer display of stock than usual, 
but fruits, vegetables, ficld crops, bread, butter 
and fancy work were very plenty. 

At the 64th annual fair of the Bristol county 
agricultural society the exhibits were unusually 
large. David A. Paddleford of Taunton ex- 
hibited a herd of 45 Jerseys and grades. 

Franklin and Sherman’s 4-year-old colt, 
‘Rosa B,” by “Charlie B,” won the 2.37 class at 
the Attleboro fair last week. She trotted the 
last heat of a five-heat race in 2.32, beating 
“Little Jim” and others in great style. This 
showed good staying qualities. 

At the Caledonian fair, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
the address by Hon. George B. Loring gave in- 
teresting statistics on Vermont agriculture. 
Dr. Loring appealed to the farmers to exercise 
economy, skill and devotion in the manage- 
ment of their business. 


There was a large attendance at the Middle- 
sex North fair at Lowell. At the banquet Hon. 
George A. Marden was master of ceremonies, 
and speeches were made by Colonel Daniel 
Needham of Groton, Hon. Francis Jewett, Rev. 
George C. Wright and Solon W. Stevens, Esq., 
of Lowell, and others. 


The fair of the Holliston, Mass., grange was 
the first of the kind ever held in the town, and 
the members of the grange did a good thing for 
themselves, as well as for the community, in 
inaugurating this new departure. It will pro- 
mote the cause of agriculture in the town and 
furnish an annual festival for the people. The 
exhibits were very creditable in all classes and 
the attenendance was large. A supper was 
served in the lower hall, and the grange will 
reap a financial benefit in addition to every- 
thing else. 


At the Rhode Island state fair H. M. Howe of 
Ferry Cliffe Farm, Bristol exhibited stock that 
won many honors. His herd won the $100 of- 
fered by the Jersey Cattle club for best Herd 
(one bull and fourcows) shown. The herd was 
led by Gilderoy Jr., 16625, and two of 
the four cows were daughters of Gilderoy, 2107. 
The same exhibit also was the society’s prem- 
ium ofiered for best herd—and Gilderoy Jr. won 


the sweepstakes premium (gold medal) as best | 
The herd won severai other | 
prizes including first tor 3 year old cows, won | 


bull of any age. 


by Gilderoy and Clover 32562. The Percheron 
stallion Bruno—advertised in these 
won first as draft stallion. 

The Hingham fair is in 


tion it calls out exhibits which for number and 


At 1 o’clock dinner was served to about 200 | quality surpass those of many societies having 


persons, and was presided over by J. E. McClel- 
lan, president of the club. After dinner speeches 


were made by Revs. S. M. Sargent, B. A. | 


Robie, F. J. Bartlett and E.Q.8. Osgood. In 
the evening the premiums were read. Below 
they are given, first and second only and in 
order named : ft 

Bulls. Ayrshires, S. E. Stowe; Jersey, Su- 
mach 5249, W. T. Moore; Shorthorn W. T. 
Moore; Jersey, 10 months, W. T. Moore. 

Milch cows. Herd ot 10, W. T. Moore, E. 
F. Wheeler; herd of 5, H. S. Warren, E. F. 
Wheeler; herd of 3,J. A. Goddard; Jerry 
Handrahan; single cow, raised by exhibitor, 
W. T. Moore, best cow owned by exhibitor, G. 
W. Estabrook. 

Heifers. Jersey, Bigelow & Dodge, W. F. 
Worcester; yearling Jersey, W.'T. Moore, S. 
A. Forbush; best heifer calf, W. T. Moore. 

Working oxen on cart. Wheelock & Stone, 
S. F. Marsh. 

Working steers on cart. 
F. Bates, J. W. Wildes; 
Marsh, J. W. Wilder; 1 year old, D. W. 
Wheelock, S. F. Marsh. 

Fancy trained steers. S. F. Marsh. 

Fat caitle. George M. Dunn, H. S. 
ren. 

Sow and pigs. George W. Esterbrook. 

Best Boar. S.L. Davenport. 

Fowls. White Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks. Harry Howe, light Brahmas, Samuel 
Cole. Games, Emory Stiles. In addition to 
the above the committee awarded to each of 
the following 50c. WhiteLeghorns, R. J. Casey. 
Dark Brahmas, J. W. Fay. Brown Leghorns, 
J. W. Ward, H. Adams and A.C. Streeter. 

Sheep. Best buck and flock S. E. Stowe. 

Brood mare and colt W.T. Morse; Gentle- 
mens horses G. Harris, Upton. 

Plowging Match. Double teams Wheelock 
& Stone, Adams & Harkness; single teams R 
O. Stockbridge, S. E. Stowe; ~~ teams, oxen, 
Adams & Harkness, D. W. eeelock ; boy 
teams, horses, Fred Young, Wheetock and 
Stowe. 

Butter. W.T. Moore, Mrs. G. F. Jordan. 

Best Wheat Bread. Catie Mann, Miss Sin- 
clair. Brown bread, Miss Etta K. Hildreth, 
Marie Leland. 

Apples. Best 15 varieties, J. C. Thurston, 
E. Streeter. Best 10 varieties, Clarence Sum- 
ner, George M. Dunn. Best five varieties, Seth 
Stockwell, John Keith. Best three varieties, F. 
Waterman. Single plates, Hubbardston, S. E. 
Stone; Porters, J. J. Powers; Greenings, W. 
H. Brown; Roxbury Russett, H. F. Wing, 
Early Williams, F. Watermann, Belfast, C. A. 
Despeaux ; crabs, E. J. Morse. 

Pears. Best collection David L. Fiske. 
Plates, Sickel, D. L. Fiske; Beurre Bose, Stan- 
ley M. Gerry; Bartletts, S. Vinton; Beurre 
D’Anjou, D. L. Fiske. : 

Peaches. Best collection D. L. Fiske. Best 
plate S. S. Rogers. 

Grapes. Best collection E. A. Estabrook, 
Geo. M. Dunn. 

Quinces. E. J. Morse, T. J. Hall. 

Plums. E. A. Estabrook, E. F. Marble. 

Vegetables. Best collection Geo. A. Rogers, 
Upton. Special premiums to young men and 
women under twenty years of age, George A. 
Rogers, Upton, Catie M. Fay. 

Flowers. Best collection, Mrs. W. H. 
Wheeler. 

Preserves.—Mrs. R. 0. Stockbridge. 

Jellies. Mrs. Marion Estabrook. 

Sweet Corn. A. Bradish, field corn, W H. 
Brown, Jr., Jasper Fay. 

In miscellaneous articles the exhibits were so 
numerous and the awards so many that an 
enumeration is not necessary in these columns. 
The single awards on vegetables were many 
and the specimens good. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Attleboro, Mass., fair passed off very 
successfully ; the gate receipts have scarcely, if 
ever, been equalled. 

The Hampshire agricultural fair receives 
much encouragement and assistance from the 
professors and students at the Agricultural col- 
lege. They exhibited this year 25 head of 
stock. 

The Worcester Northwest society had a good 
exhibition at Athol. About 300 head of cattle, 
and over 300 plates of apples, were exhibited, 
and other things in less proportion. While 
Mr. Haire of Barre exhibited 60 Holsteins, 
many single animals were exhibited by small 


3 year olds, Rupert 
2 year olds, S. F. 


War- 





a much larger territory to cull from. 
this year was no exccption. 
the stock were notable exhibits of Holsteins by 


Mr. H. M. Whitney and Jerseys by Mr. John | 
R. Brewer. In the hall Mr. Brewer also contrib- | 


uted very largely of plants and vegetables. 
Other prominent exhibitors were Dr. H. E. 
Spaulding and Charles Bates, plants; J. D. 


Sherman, H. O. Bates and Aaron E. Low veg- | 


tables. Prominent among the latter were many 


fine specimens of the new Bay State squash. | 


In fruit there was a particularly excellent ex- 
hibit of grapes although apples and pears were 
well represented. The departments of women’s 
work were creditably filled. 





POLITICAL, 


The prohibition fight in Tennessee is at a 
white heat. Money for and against the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution has been 
imported freely. 

Walter B. Brooks, whom the Maryland re- 
publicans have put up for governor, says in his 
letter of acceptance. ‘I have not had any po- 
litical experience; therefore my only guide 
would be those rules based on business prin- 
ciples in which I have been trained. Regard- 
ing 3s I do any commercial or political prefer- 
erence as a trust from the hands of those inter- 
ested, I would administer the larger and more 
important interests of the state strictly from a 
non-partisan standpoint.” 


At the New York democratic convention the 
committee on resolutions agreed on a platform 
opposing the civil service, but absentees were 
hastily called in, and the action so far modi- 
fied as to favor submitting the question to pop- 
ular vote. The platform demands the reduction 
of taxation, having due regard to the irterests 
of labor and capital, a reduction of government 
expenses, a ten-hour law, weekly payments; 
it favors the administrations of Governor Hill 
and President Cleveland; and while opposing 
all sumptuary laws favors local regulation of 
the liquor traffic. Legislation in the interest of 
of labor and against food adulteration is also 
advocated. 

The Massachusetts republican convention 
Wednesday renominated all of the old officers 
except the attorney-genera], who has been ap- 
pointed to ajudgeship. For this position there 
has been considerable strife, and after two bal- 
lots Hon. A. J. Waterman, a representative of 
the western part of the state, was nominated. 
The convention was very enthusiastic and un- 
bounded applause at times prevailed. The 
platform favors a protective tariff, liberal ap- 
propriations for the navy and coast defences, 
national aid to education, a reduction of the in- 
ternal revenue, and of the tariff on sugar. There 
are emphatic expressions for an honest ballot, 
civil service reform and the cessation of com- 
pulsory coinage of silver. Temperance receives 
particular attention, and the party pledges it- 
self to progressive restrictive measures and to 
submitting constitutional prohibition to the 
people ; labor reform and the public schools re- 
ceceive a good word, and Gov. Ames’ adminis- 
tration is emphatically endorsed. 


The Boston Saturday clubs do an excellent 
political work in bringing out prominent men 
to discuss important questions of the day. 
These are reported in the papers and read by 
large audiences, thereby instructing or influenc- 
ing a wide circle of people. Many of these 
talks are partisan, while others discuss broad 
principles of statecraft,o universal application 
and importance. At last Saturday’s meetings 
there were two addresses of this character. Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge talked of the need of great 
political parties and adduced many historical 
facts in substantiation of his position. Hon. 
Theodore C. Bates talked in favor of old-fash- 





| being released on bail and will attempt to se- 


columns | 


some respects a | 
model. Though the society is a local institu- | 


| fusing a colored man, causes much comment. 


The show | 


Prominent among | 
| day. 





Doctor Bailey Ensilage 
and Dry Forage Cutter. 


Five sizes for hand, horse & 
Steam power. 


Only machine made with a Drawing & Shearing cut. 
Great saving of power and increase of capacity. 


ONE AND TWO HORSE 


UNION HORSE POWERS. 
National Cider and Wine Mills. 
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Crushing and Grating Mills Combined. 
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Field Rollers, 


All sizes and weights. 
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Two Horses. < 


GARDEN AND LAWN ROLLERS. 


Stump Extractors, Root Pullers, etc. 


~—PARM CARTS 
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Four Wheel 
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HARNESS, 


Large assortment 
In stock 


Rich’s Patent Lever Feed Cutters. 


Wood Sawing and Splitting Machines. 


Patent Chilled Centennial Swivel Plow. 
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Quincy Hall, (Over the Market), Boston.--53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





ioned honesty. A political party in order to | 
succeed, said he, must not only be well organ- | 
ized but it must keep faith with the people. We | 
make the following extract: “It pays to be | 
honest in your political actions as well as in | 
private life or business. You may hide be- 
hind a big name, or a title, for a while perhaps, 
but sooner or later the deception or intrigue a 
political leader practices will be exposed, and 
then he will say, honesty pays in politics as 
well as in business. Temporary success may 
be obtained by false representations, but mer- 
ited and continued success comes only from 
open, candid, frank action.” 





FOREIGN. 


The cholera is raging with much loss of life 
at Messina. 

The rising of the Nile is said to have cost 
bundreds of human lives. 

The 25th anniversary of Prince Bismarck’s 
appointment as prime minister was observed on 
the 23d. 


The ashes of the great Napoleon have, accord- 
ing to rumor, been stolen from the Hotel des 
Invalides and cast to the winds. 

O’Brien, the Irish agitator, was convicted at 
Cork on Saturday and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. He appealed and was 
liberated on bail. There was much excitement 
at the trial and O’Brien received an ovation, 
The conservatives are much irritated at O’Brien’s 


cure his re-arrest. 





IN GENERAL. 


A salt “trust” is to be formed. 

A steamship arrived at New York last week 
Friday with Asiatic cholera on board. 

J.B. Barnaby’s pair trotted a mile in 
with a heavy wagon in Providence last week. 

The act of a Boston Grand Army post in re- 


9.96 


The towns of Bradford and Sullivan, N. H., 
celebrated their centennial anniversaries Tues- 


The Massachusetts association’s triennial ex- 
hibition has been formally opened in Boston 
this week. 

Bradstreet’s contends that the tightness of 
money has not done so much harm to general 
trade as has been thought. 

The Old Colony railroad is to be fined by the 
national government for failure to carry the 
mails and will take refuge in the state courts. 

The government is trying to help the strin- 
gent money market by using some of the ac- 
cumulated treasury surplus for daily purchases 
of bonds. 

By a cyclone along the Rio Grande last week 
Wednesday night, hundreds of houses were 
blown down or damaged, and in all damage 
roughly estimated at $1,000,000 was done. 

The city solicitor of Malden decides that un- 
occupied school rooms not needed by the city 
may be leased to Roman Catholic parochial 
schools for an adequate compensation. 

Maine courts have reversed the popular im- 
pression that imported liquor could be sold in 
the original package, in spite of local prohibition. 
A Mainetimporter has been found guilty of keep- 
ing a nuisance by selling liquor in the original 
packages. 

The first of the series of races between tho 
representative yachts of England and America 
on Tuesday, resulted in a victory for the 
Yankee boat, the Volunteer beating the Thistle 
19 minutes and 24 seconds. 


The Plymouth county fair had for its grand 
feature a banquet, at which speeches were made 
by President Elbridge Cushman, Sec. W. R. 
Sessions, Mr. Stockwell of Sutton, Dr. James 
Swain, and ex-Governor John D. Long. 


The national convention of the Grand Army 
is in session in St. Louis. There is a large at- 
tendance, and great interest in the organization. 
A movement to make Gen. Sherman com- 
mander failed on account of the general’s re- 
fusal to accept the position. 


The case of the United States against the Bell 
telephone company, to set aside its patent, has 
been decided against the government, on the 
ground that a patent can not be set aside with 
out an act of congress. No opinion is ex- 
pressed on the merits of the patent. The case 
now goes to the Supreme Court. 


The first noticeable result of the consolida- 
tion of the Boston street railways is an ar- 
rangement for running cars through from all 
of the former companies’ territory to the Me- 
chanics fair. By this arrangement passengers 
in Cambridge, South Boston, and some other 
places can visit the fair by paying only one car 
fare instead of two as heretofore. 

The interest in the New Hampshire railroad 
contest continues unabated. The motion to 
indefinitely postpone the Boston and Maine 
bill, after a sharp discussion, was defeated by a 
vote of 136 to 167. This was a defeat for the 
Concord interests which have now introduced 
over a dozen amendments each of which they 
will discuss at length, and strive to win by Alli- 
bustering. One evening paper predicts that the 
legislature will not adjourn till November. 





Recent Deatus: Samuel A. Gerould, the 
oldest citizen of Keene, N. H., prominent in 
religious and business circles, died last week 
aged 84. 

The death of Hon. Joseph Cilley, the oldest 
ex-United States senator, aged 96 years, re- 
movedja noted landmark in the nation’s history. 

John Richardson, one of the old residents of 
the Dorchester district, is dead at an advanced 





age. He was a relative of the late C. M. Hovey, 


the well-known florist. He was alsw a florist, 
and an enthusiastic entomologist. He lived 
upon an estate which was the birthplace of 
Edward Everett 


G. B. Mason of Wrentham, a prominent citi- 
zen and town officer is dead at the age of 75 
years. Mark Skinner of Chicago, who, as pres- 
ident of the sanitary commission, collected and 
distributed $5,000,000 to sick and wounded sol- 
diers during the Civil War, died on Friday night 
at Manchester, Vt., aged 74. 





We subjoin the Massachusetts law, which 
goes into effect October lst: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. No manufacturer or other person 
shall sell, deliver, prepare, put up, expose, or 
offer for sale any lard, or any article intended 
for use as lard, which contains any ingredient 
but the pure fat of swine, in any tierce, bucket, 

ail or other vessel, or wrapper, or under any 
abel bearing the words “pure,” ‘‘refined,” 
“family,” or either of them, alone, or in com- 
bination with other words, nor unless every 
vessel, wrapper or label, in or under which 
article is sold, or delivered or prepared, put up, 
or exposed for sale, bears on the top or outer 
side thereof, in letters not less than one half- 
inch in length and plainly exposed to view, the 
words ‘“‘compound lard.” 

Section 2. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision hereof shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars for the first, or one hun- 
dred dollars for any subsequent offence. 





Parker & Wood’s catalogue of Dutch bulbs 
and flower roots for autumn planting is the 
tirst of the kind to arrive. It is very full and 
complete; and all who want anything in this 
line should be sure and send for the catalogue. 





The date of opening L. Z. Collins’ popular 
school for boys has been postponed on account 
of work being done on the building, till Oct. 2d. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1887. 


State, &c, 
American Institute, . New York, . Sept. 28-Dec. 3 
Canada Exposi’on . .Toronto,. ...Oct. 65-17 
Illinois Fat Stock Show, Chicago,. . . Nov. 8-18 
Nat’! Ag’l Expo’on, Kans. City, Sept, 15-Nov. 1 


County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, . «eee e-. Lewiston,. . » Oct. 
Buxton and Hollis,. . Hollis, « » »- Oct. 
Farm’s & Mech’s Club, Bridgton, . . . Oct. 
Franklin Co.,. «2 » « » Farmington, . . Oct. 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, .. . Oct. 
Lincoln Co., Damariscotta, . Oct. 4-6 
Litchfield, * « , Litchfield,. . . Oct. 4 
Pittston, ... o ok eemtem, « « «Cat. 11 
Sagadahoc Topsham, « «Oct. 11-13 
Waldo North, . - » Unity, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Grafton & Coos Granges, Whitefield, . Oct. 
Newpport, .... . . Newport, e « Oct. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Oct. 
Dukes, West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, . . Oct. 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Middlesex Mechanics, Lowell, ... . Oct. 
Onmmere, «s<-s o» GOOG, « 0 co 2 OO 
VERMONT. 

Brattleboro, ... +» » Brattleboro, . . Oct. 
Battenkill Valley. . . Factory Point . Oct. 
Halifax, ma, « « - 6 Ot. 
Poultney Industrial, . Poultney, e « Oct. 
Valley, - Brattleboro, . . Oct. 
World’s, e « Oct. 


4-6 
4-4 
11,12 
4-6 
5, 6 


Tunbridge, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Chester, . e - Oct. 
» »Clinton, ... . Oct. 
- Danbury, .. . Oct. 
- Harwinton, . . Oct. 
» Madison,. . . . Oct. 
» Chester, . . . . Oct. 
Rockville, . . . Oct 
: . - Stafford Springs, Oct. 
Tolland Co., e « © e Rockville, . . . Oct. 
Westbrook,. . ... . Westbrook, . 
NEW YORK. 
Li\ingston, ..... .Geneseo, .. 
CANADA, ETC. 
Addington, ..... ». Newburgh, . . Oct. 
Lincoln Co.,. . . » « . Smithville, Ont.,Oct. 
Northern Exhibition, . Walkerton, Ont., Oct. 
Yarmouth, ..... « » NovaScotia, . Oct. 


A. W. EDENS & CO.. 


DEALERS IN FLORIDA 


Unalog ad Leo 


GROV ES, 


Large Bodies of Hammock and Pine Land. 
Lake fronts on the beautiful Lake Weir. 


aa Look here! We give one City Lot in the City 
of Ocala to each purchaser of a 5-acre Hammoc 
Grove tract. Cal Special attention 
shown Ladies. 


Room 6, Advertiser Building, 


Nos. 246 Washington and 99 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union Block, Ocala, Florida. 


Chester, « » 
Clinton, 
Danbury,. «+ « 
Harwinton, .. 
Madison,... 
Middlesex,... 
Rockville, 
Stafford, . 


. Oct. 


- Oct. 


6,7 
4-7 
6-7 








and see us. 





FOR SALE. 
HIGH ROLIANG 


Pine and Hammock Lands. 


Among the richest in Florida, or choice Town Lots 
in Belleview, Marion Co., Florida, noted for the 
beauty and healthfulness of its location, founded by 


Marion Land and Improvement Co. 
ADDRESS 


KNICHT & BABB, 


31 Milk St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 





to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FRez.- 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 


$5 


Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


WiLison Clevis-Centre wunsetest 


jf THE WONDER OF Marvel of strength, perfec- 
Gis AGE } == tion, simplicity 
=| 

\ FARMERS &  EAMSTEBS, save your Horses, 
save your Harnesss, save your Plows, save your Money. > 
buying the cheapest Singletree on earth, and THE BEST 
Try them and you will use no others. Send for 

circular and price. JEROME POTT &R;, 

Mechanics’ Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


wnt oe 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1887. 








She Hlarkets. 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 28. 


“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


(Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRosBy, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 

ggs; SANDS, FuRBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GEO. E. RICHARPO@ON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit «& Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & 8 F. H. Square, Groceries.| 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 25 @. 30 
Nutmegs @. 75 
Mace @. 65 
Starch— 
Satin gloss b @. 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, # tb. 
Butter. ..1 
Oyster... 
i. aaa 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # tb . 34 
Hominy. . 
Corn meal ,2 
R emeal .. 
rushed wheat 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies,in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, bb 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ? bh. . 
Sago,#?b... 
Sea Moss, ¥ bb. 
Rice, ¥ th .6,7 

















lour— 

. Haxall, b’1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 2 

Tea— 

Oolong +» 35 @. 75 
Japan. . .35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @- 90 
offee— 

Cold Gov. Java @. 35 
Rio,. . + +25 @- 2 

Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 


NAS 
6e6e 88 
. . . . . . 


Cienfuegos . . 
Syrup .-+- 
New Orleans 
Cooking « « « 
Maple Syrup90 

Sugar— 
Granulated tb 
Powdered 
Crushed 
Yellow Se. 5 

Spices— 
Cassia, ¥ 5 


Cloves «+s 
Allspice. .. @- Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 


Pepper . -30 @. 35 |Cream Tartar, b 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
lese—¥pk . @. 35 |Grapes— 
AP ied, eb 144@. 15 Concord, tb . 
Cranberries qtl0 @. 12 Delaware, bx 
Melons,native20 @. 35 |Pears,. . . £1 00 
Peaches, bk175 @ 500 | Peach, qt can 16 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


tmonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ... 15 
Castana, ¥ bh 12 @. 15 Prunes, ¥ tb 8 
Citron, ¥ & .18 @. 20 Raisins,lay’s 16 
Dates, ¥ th .10@. 15 Valencias, tb 8 
Figs, ¥b . .15@. 30 Muscatels,tb 10 
Filberts, ¥ ih 15 @. 20 Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 2 Naples, ..- 
Oranges, ¥dz25 @. 50 | Zante cur’nts, 10 @ 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 

Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥ pk .70 @. 75 ; Egg plant, ea ld @. 
New Beane, pk 60 @.70 |Lettuce,Whd. @. 

shell, # qt . .@. 25 |Mint,bch,... @. 
Beets, ¥ 25 | Onions, x - 35 @. 
Cabbages, e 12 |Peas,split,¥ qt @. 7 
Carrots, pk. . @. 25 |Potatoes,pk . @. 30 
Cauliflower, .30 @. 50 ¥ bbl . .275 @ 3 00 
Celery, Kal’o, . @. 30 ogame 

native, 5 @. 20 arrow, ¥ b2@. 24 
Corn,green,dz 20 @. 25 |Tomatoes, qt 8 @. 18 

Turnips,pk . @. 30 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Cucumbers,ea 3 @. 6 
er, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ b .15 @. 
— » 030 @. 32 Brie,each,. . @. 
Creamery, - 28 @. 30 Neufchatel, ea @. 
Prime tub,. 22 @. 2 |Eggs,# doz .20@. 
common, -20 @.- 22 sape, «- » -28 @. : 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥ 20 @. 2 = ag 4 @. 
Fowls, ¥ i .15 @. 18 | Turkeys, Vb 18 @. 
Green Ducks @. 20 chicken do. 23 @. 
Geese,. . « - @. 20 | Woodcock, ea 50 @. 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--Fresh. 
Mutton— 
25 legs, ¥& .15 
15 fore qr, ¥ b : 
6 
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Beef, ¥ h— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 
Round do.. 124@. 
Rump do .23 @. 
Rib, roast .12 @. 
Chuck rib. .7 @. 

ee -8@- 

Lamb— 


25 chops, #? tb .1 
20 : 
10 | Pork, ¥? tbh— 

10 Roast&steak11 


16 |Tallow, #5 
hind qr, #7 th. @. 16 ow 4 
fore qr. th 8 @. 10 | Veal, hind qr 15 
Lard, leaf, ¥ b8S @. 9 foreqr..++-+ 
Tried, ..+-9@. 10 loins, ...15 
Meats--Salt, 


Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 Smoked, # 20 @. 25 
Bacon, ¥ ib @. 12 | Tongues, ¥ th 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

Smoked, fb. - 10 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ — 
Corned, bh- @. 9 |Sausage,¥ bh . - 10 
Salt, ¥ tb .. 10 


Bologna, ¥ tb ee 
Beef, corned, b6 @. 10 |Tripe, ¥b . 8 @.- 15 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥®.8@. 10 | Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 500 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥b.. @. 12 

Green turtle,¥tb @. 18 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm, ¥ th @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. tb 20 @. | 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 12 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . - 1b 

Fish--F resh. 


Bass,striped,h17 @. 20 | Flounders, bh . 
Blue fish, lb .18 @. 20 | Frogs legs, dz. 
Butter fish, th . @. 12 | Haddock, ¥ b. 
Cod, #7 1s 8 |Halibut, # tb 15 
pickled, ¥ bb. . 8 |Laketrort,b . 
tangues, ¥ bb. . 15 | Mackerel, ea 12 
liver oil, pt . 40 Spanish, lb 
125 | Perch, th doz 
8 |Salmon, tb. . 25 
’ 46 | White fish, b . 


17 
- 10 
20 


S886688 886068 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


The action of the treasury the past week in of- 
fering to purchase fourteen millions of govern 
ment bonds and to pay the October interest with. 
out rebate, has had a good effect upon the business 
situation. The week in the merchandise markets 
has been unproductive of novelty, but neverthe- 
less a fairly steady distribution has been going on- 
With the dry goods commission houses trade is 
very good, and the firm position previously noted 
is fully sustained. Manufacturers are sold far 
ahead upon some grades of cotton goods and all 
staples are well cleaned up. The outlook for the 


manufacturers is very good indeed. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
St., N. Y¥. writes us: ‘‘There is an increasing ac- 
tivity in most lines of trade and we have every 
rcason to look forward to a good business being 
done this fall.” 


Apples.—The best fall apples are a little firmer 
than last week and fancy Gravensteins sell as high 
as $3.50 per barrel; other choice fruit can be quot- 
ed at 2.25 @ $3.00 and common apples at almost 
any price, from $1.00 to $1.75. inter apples for 
export are quoted at $175 @ $2.00. The receipts 
of the week amount to 6807 barrels. A. C. Lom 
bards Sons inform us that Liverpool quotations for 
Hubbardstons and Pippins are 14s 4p @ 16s 4p. 
The foreign market is good and demand firm for 
good quality and condition, 

New York: Some winter apples are already com 
ing forward, which is i creasing the wy and 
is somewhat easier, although choice fruit is be- 
ing sustained in price. Choice grades of apples are 
worth to-day from $1.75 to $2.20 per bbl., medium 
$1.50 to $1.75. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ bb for pearls. 

Barley.—Prices remain 73@75c ¥ bushel. 


Beans.— The market continues very firm and 
prices are well maintained, but have advanced less 
this week than for a few weeks, $2 60 remaining 
the top figure. Receipts have increased, but the 
demand is also much larger. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pes 
$2 45@2 40,4 bush; small Vt. hand-picked pea $240 
260; marrow $2 40@2 50; choice A age ore low eyes 
$180@190; red kidney $19 00; choice me- 
diums $2 25@2 30. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York: Medium beans $2 20; marrow $2 25; 
white kidney $2; red $1 80 to $1 85. 

Beef, Fresh—Beef continues in good demand, 
although prices are a little weaker than in our 
last. It takes something fancy to bring eight 
cents, Forequarters have advanced. 

We quote steers 64@7jc ¥ bb; quarters 9@ 
10,e; fore-quarters 5@54; rumps 11@14c: rounds 6 
@64c; leins 12@17c. 

_ Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
is unchanged. 

We quete $8@10 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 50. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 19,027 pkgs 
and 1489 boxes. Last week’s receipts 17,739 pkgs. 
and 1809 boxes. 

The theoretical fancy top price for gilt 
creamery is a little firmer than last week and 26c 
is now admitted to be the top price, but ordinary, 
more common grades are yet in buyer’s favor. 
There is much solicitation to sell on the part of 
those who have stocks onhand. One merchant re- 
ported to us that he had just purchased 60 tubs of 
good butter at 2lc, for which the holder first asked 
23c and said got 24c for some of the same kind 
last week. The outside markets, however, show 
something of a gain. The receipts of the week 
show quite a gain. 

We quote best northern and New York creamery 
25@26c; best western creamery 24@25c; creamery 
extra firsts 22@24; best ew dairy 21@23c; 
—some fancy selections at @25c; dairy, good 





to choice 18@20; fancy imitation creamery {20; 
choice fresh fi 15@20. 

In Elgin butter is active at 24c; In St. Albans, 
Vt., selections firm at 24@25c;fair to good 18@20c. 

New York: The market on butter continues dull 
and fancy or creamery worth 24 to 2¢)c; select 
dairy tubs and pails 21@28c; gooi 18@20c; ordina- 
ry 15@17c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 8695 boxes 
a 0 pete, against 5289 boxes and 0 barrel 
ast week, 


Trade is quiet but the market is still firm and the 
quotations are advanced a half cent for the finest 
August stock. The home demand is not large but 
foreign advices are more favorable The bulk of 
the business done is in well kept early made New 
England stock which is quoted at 10@11c. 

e quote Northern choice at 114@124c; Ohio 
choice, 114@11jc; seconds 8@9c; northern sage, 
12kc. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

iverpool 56 6p. Utica 11}@12c. 

New York: Fancy grades of cheese selling at 
12¢c; prime to good 10 te 1) ie. 

Coal.—There is an active demand and the mar- 
ket is firm, with an advance in retail prices of 25 
cents. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5506 00 stove and nut, $5 75@6 00, 
Lehigh stove, $6 25@6 50 Franklin stove, $6 50@7 50 
At the wholesale market at shipping port stove is 
quoted at $3 95@4 25; egg at $3 80@3 90; broken 
$3 6543 75. 

Coffee.—_We quote: Rio, 18,@21 ¥ tb, other 
brands 22@274; Mocha 25@26c. 


Corn and Corn Meal.—Corn is a fraction 
easier than last week, but is moving quietly as 
wanted for consumption. 

We quote high mixed 564@574c; yellow, 564@574 
mixed 55@56}c; corn meal $2 25@2 40: granulated 
$3@3 25; bag meal $1 05. 

Cranberries.—It is yet too early for a great 
demand for cranberries, but they are moving stead- 
ily at from $5@750 # barrel, only a few fancy being 
at the latter price. 

New York: Cranberries range from $5 00@6 50 
¥ bbl. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 8788 cases, 64 
bbls, 21 boxes. Last week’s receipts 6828 cases 
49 barrels, 207 boxes. 

Fine fresh eggs command a good price and have 
been firm and advancing all the week; asthe sea- 
son advances so that the quality of the goods from 
different sections improves, the price advances 
nearer the fresh stock. Business is very good. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 204@ 
2lc., ditto firsts 19@20c; Western ioleaoe’ tee 
and near by 22@23c; provincial, 194@20c. Ice 
house stock, 16@\8c. 

New York: Eggs firmer and prices advancing, 
and nearby stock selling from 20 to 204c; fancy 
white leghorn 22 to 25c. 


Fish.—There is a fair trade in all kinds of salt 
and dry fish, although the trade in mackerel is ham- 
pered vy the scarcity. There is an unprecedented 
demand for all kinds of canned fish. 

Dry and pickled : cod, ‘| bank 4 25@4 75 ; pickled 
bank, $3 75@4 00 #qtl; Georges $4 25@4 75; pol- 
lock, $2 25@3 50; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $17 50@30; 
No 2, $15@14 50; No. 3, $12 50@13 00; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 18@19c; pickled, bbl, $4 25@700; Canned 
mackerel $1 60@1 70 per doz; canned lobsters per 
doz $155@160. Clams—50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 85c@ 
$1 10; lobsters 8g10. 


Flour and Wheat.—The fiour market is at 
last firmer with a good demand and fair trade. 
Some grades have advaneed. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 40@2 40; extras, $3 15@4 (0; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@450; winter wheat stra.ght and 
rollers $415@455; patents $440@535; $4 10@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 25@4 75. 


Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign truit is about 
the same. We quote bananas 75c to $3 ¥ bunch; 
oranges $350@ 4% box; 1l-mons $2@4 # box. 

In domestic fruit the peach season is about done 
and prices have wide range to close up. Some large 
choice natives are sold for #4 and even some over 
that, average fruit goes as low as $1 50. Grapes are 
very plenty, good and cheap, and range from 3@54c 
¥ tb. Pears are in such quantity and wey that 
prices are hard to give. Fancy Bartletts and other 
large approved vurieties will go as high as $3 per 
bushel. Common pears will average $1@2 per 
bushel, while there are those in market which can 
be bought as low as $1 per bbl. Quinces have be- 
gun to put in an appearance in limited quantities 
at $2@250,e Lu h. 

New York; lyere has been a falilng off in the 
receipts of peaches, plums, etc., and present arri- 
vals selling at exireme prices if fruit is choice. 
Fancy peaches worth $250@3 per basket. Pears, 
Bartletts, $2 75@3 25 per half bbl; seckle $2 50@ 
350 per bbl; beurre bose, sheldon, etc., $2 75@ 
450 per bbl, according to quality. Plums, dam- 
son $8 50@5 # bbl, $1@125 per crate. Choice 
auince $4 # bbl. Grapes are somewhat steadier 
and choice Delaware 5@6c per tb. Concord 2}@ 
8ic; other fancy grades 5@8c. according to kind 
and quality. Fruits, Dried and Preserved. New 
figs are arriving at 13@18c. Fancy evaporated ap- 
ples 13@l4c. 

New York: Evaporated apples 104@llc. Evap- 
orated peaches, peeled 28@8ic; unpeeled 18@20c. 
Cherries 18@20c. Evaporated raspberries 26@27c. 
Blackberries 9494c. 


Hay and Straw.—The receipts of the week 
were 268 car loads, and choice hay is in good de- 
mand,in some cases bringing more than quota- 
tions. The medium grades move very slowly. 

Choice prime hay, $18@18 50; fair to good, $14@ 
16 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $15@17; oat straw, $ 5@ 
8 50. 

Hides and Leather—The improved condi- 
tion continues on partly owing to the curtailed pro- 
duction which has gone so far that tanhers are 
now now seeking hides to be tanned, ac ount as 
those who have been in the habit of giving them 
hides to tan are now doing but little. 

Sole, hemlock, 19422c tor choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c;, Rough 
choice 24426c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. Finished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
154@164c; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

Hides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 00 calf, 7@8c. Western 
hides 7@9c; dry 13@19c. 

Honey.—Honey 20c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

Hops.—1886, 25@30; pressed hops 20@25; 1885 

15. 
Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3c. 

Suumber.—The lumber market has been irreg- 
ular, the demand running for certain descriptions 
more actively than for others. A good business 
has, however, been generally done. The request 
for spruce lumber continues active, especially for 
northern, but eastern is a shade easier. In west- 
ern and eastern pine there continues to be a good 
request. 

Shing'es $2 00@3 62. Clapboards Western pine $40 
@$55; astern pine $32@45; spruce $26@$29. Laths 
$2@$2 30. Box boards $8@$14. Spruce frames 
$14@$17. Spruce boards $16@19, 

Molasses—There is a fair request, Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@40c; Barbadoes 26@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24 cts. 

Meal.—Rye, 63@65c; oat, $5 50@6 20; rye flour 
$3 25@3 50; Buckwheat, 5cts ¥ bb. 

Mill Feed.—Shorts $21@22; middlings $234@24; 
cotton seed meal in sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—Trade is not first 
class, although considerable is doing. Lambs and 
veal are well cleaned up and firm. 


We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 94@10c; 


poor to good, 7@sc; extra mutton 94c—; Chica- 
godo 7@8c; Kastern veal, choice, 7@104c cents; fair 
to good 6 @8c. 

New York: Choice dressed veals continue in 
demand and ‘elling to-day at llc. Hogs, dressed, 
7} to 8}c. 

Nuts.—Chestnuts have begun to arrive and are 
selling at $8 00 # bush; a few shell-backs have 
been received, $3 25 # bushel. 

New York: Chestnuts are somewhat easier ow- 
ing to more liberal receipts, and selling from $6 00 
to 6 50 # bu h; hickory nuts $2 00 to 2 25, 

Oats.—Oats are quiet at previous quotaticns, 
35@40} according to quality. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2022 pkgs, against 2694 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxes 144@l5c. 

Oi1.—Linseed oil 41@49; Whale crude 35, refined 
40@47 ; Sperm, winter, 74; Sperm bleachea 76@82c ; 
sperm crude 69; Lard extra, 55@56; Nos. 1@2 36 
@50; Neatsfoot ¥# gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude —@35; refined 42@50; Olive 
oil 70@75 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—The market is steady with a 

trade 


Prices range cir . - nee + ; lard ye 
7h@8c; pommaee c; hams ; boneless 
Hoa 1@12c; Ae shoulders ton ; freshribs 
94@10c ; dressed hogs 63 to 74c. 

Potatoes.—The market is firm for choice stock, 
although quotations are not materially advanced 
from last week, Potatoes are to be very 
high on account of the prevalence of the rot. 
The best Houlton hebrons are 80 cents. Other 
kinds range from 58@75c. Provincial barrel stock 
is quoted at $225; Sweets $2 25@2 75 ¥ bbl. 

Poultry and Game.—Supplies are increas- 
ingesry rapidly and prices are weakening. Quo- 
tations week 


doubtless be lower by next > 

We quote: Northern chickens ; fowls 12 to 
14 cts; turkeys and Western iced 10@14 cents; do 
chickens . 

New York: The supply of dressed poultry to- 
day was quite heavy and selling spring chickens 
from 16 to 18c for large; fowls 124 to i4c. Live 
poultry 11 to 12c; fowls 11 to 124c. Game, wood. 
cock, $1 25 to 1 50 ¥ pr., grouse 60 to 90c; partridge 
99 to $1 00. 

Rye.—The market is quiet at 65@70c. 

Starch.—Market is quite firm. The quota. 
tions are: Corn starch 24@2§c; potatos 3j@4c; 
wheat 5@6c. 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins %480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Sugar.—The market is firmer. We quote fair 





to refining at 44@4§ cents, and centrifugal 
at 5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
64 cents; granulated at6j cents and coffee crush- 
ed at 4§@5§ cents ¥ th as to quality. 


Spices—Cassia ¥th 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, #@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, ¥ hhd, $2 25; coarse | med 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes lic; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 
Timothy ¥ bush, 45 bs, * 
Fair to good += 6.40 See 
Prime . . . . . . . . . . 
Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 
Western ..seeeee 
New Jerseys sess 
Clover per bb. 
i «2s en eee 0.8. © O66 6 ere 
Michigan ee SON o Fe Tee 6 6S 4 ee 
DT. 668 6 = ees Oe « 6 6 Os 
White Dutch. ....-. 
Alsike . . . > . 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ... 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 tb 
ae ere 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs .... 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs .. . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs . . 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
- 12 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
ered. 


Teas.—Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 16@24c. 

Truck.—Business remains very fair with a 
large amount of merchandise moving. 

Ye quote shell beans $75@1 00, lima $1 10@1 35 
# bush; beets 40@50c ¥ bush; cabbages $6@8 ¥ 
100; carrots 40@50 #bush; green corn $1 00@1 25 ¥ 
bbl,; cucumbers at $1@1 25 # 1€0; lettuce at 20@ 
25c # doz; onions yellow $2 50@275; egg plant 
$1@125 ¥ doz; marrow squash 75c ¥# bbl; 
turban $100 # bbl; turnips at 50@60c # bushel, 
White French and St. Andrew $125@1 75 # bbl. 
Tomatoes 50@7cc # box; cauliflower $2 00g4 50 ¥ 
doz; se $1 00@1 25 ¥ doz. 

New York; Potatoes in light receipt and prices 
firm and choice L. I. worth from $2 12 to 2 25 ¥ 
bbl. Sweet potatoes, prime, $225 to 250 bbl. 
Lima beans $1 25 to 1 50 # bag; string 75c to 1 00. 
Corn, fancy $1 00 to 175 ¥ 100. Cauliflower rang- 
ing in price from $3 50 to 600 ¥ bbl, according to 
quality. Onions, red, $225 to 250% bbl., yellow 
$2 50 to 2 75; white $3 00 to 3 23. 


Wool.—The wool market is weak in some spots 
and steady in others, but throughout the cash buy- 
er has the advantage, for money is extremely diffi 
cult to obtain on business paper, however easy it 
may be at the clearing house, and a firm having 
notes to pay in October is obliged to prepare to 
pay them, whereas in ordinary times a portion of 
them might be renewed. Many wool notes fall 
due in October, and manufacturers seem to be 
a are of it, for they seek to buy no large line of 
wool except at a concession. They too feel that 
the present is no time for them to increase their 
financial operations, and they either take as little 
wool as they can possibly get along with, or they 
seek bargains which the financial necessities of 
dealers may cause them to find. There will be no 
improvement in wool, no improvement in any line 
of business, until shaken confidence is restored and 
money is more freely circulated. 

No 1 wools keep steady and are in light supply. 
The best wools are held the firmest. It seems a 
good time to buy fine wools if one has the cash to 
buy with. Some of the shrewdest manufacturers 
think so. The pressure of wool from the interior 
markets continues, many offerings coming from 
points whose dealers and commission merchants 
plunged into the country‘ fostering and creating 
an excitement, which this year must have been 
disastrous to all except the growers who sold out 
while it lasted. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congie s street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine washed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a”’ super 35 to 
42; *H” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
Tfermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 


+ « « «© $2.00@2 10 
e 0 © « $2 25@2 35 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported sate | 
ER. 





Y GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS,—No lack of supply in any 
kind of live stock for the week. We have been 
expecting a decline in the hog market which came 
this week. They rule lower by ic per tb; slaught- 
erers could place their Western hogs at their 
houses at 5@5}c, making some allowance for shrin- 
age on the way. A proportionate decline also on 
northern dressed hogs. 
mained steady in price, best Western steers at 5ic 
live weight; good slaughtering steers were sold at 

$@5ic that woula make the butchers some money. 
The city market for dressed lamb is good and 
prices at the yards were generally sustained on 
good grades, many of the flocks selling at 6c per 
tb. Supply of veal calves was somewhat limited, 
causing a firmness to prices and a good demand 
for likely goods. Live poultry coutinues at un- 
changed prices with a steady demand. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—Not a heavy export trade of 
cattle. Exporters are more cautious about oad- 
ing heavy with cattle and thereby there is less 
fluctuation in prices. We quote the market for 
cattle at Liverpool at 114@i2c per tb as put upon 
upon the market for the beef, hide and tallow, not 
including the offal. One heavy exporter we learn 
has hauled off, retired from the business at 
present time. Shipments of the week are 100 cat- 
tle by J. A. Hathaway on steamer Scandinavian. 
On the steamer Venetian 100 cattle by J. A. Hath- 
away. Steamer Iowa 392 cattle by EK. H. Elliott. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 


Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veais- 

This week, . . . 1,830 16,781 130 25,447 719 

Last week .. . 2,863 11,385 135 21,286 1,003 

1 yr ago, Sept.29, 2,663 12,129 170 17,691 944 
orses, +++ 763 

CATTLE AND SHEEP 

STAT 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine...» 277 2,526 
N. Hampshire 90 250 
Vermont .. 98 1,116 
Massachusetts 102 — 
New York .. 9% 732 — 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,830 16,781 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .1,115 3,196 | Eastern .. . 246 2,968 
Lowell .. A Old Colony. . _ 
Bos.& Alb’y 295 5,520] On fo’t & boats 88 


N.Y.&N.E. —<— <a 
Total «esses «© « 0 1,830 16,781 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


Maine— 
Town & Littlefield .., 
G. E. Lincoln . . «ses. 
Pierce & Turner ° 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . . 
W. W. Hall & Son ee 
S. H. Wardwell . — 
C. H. Merrill . . e- 
Morrill & Arnold js 
Weiler & Libby . ee 
J.H. Libby... ne 
P. W. Thompson & Son 


FROM SEVERAL 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R. Isl. eee sp 
Western . . 1,169 5,520 
Canada... 6,637 
N. Brunswick — 





BR. W-.BYOWER . cee 
F. Hayden ..e-e-+-s 
Trafton and Wardwell . 
J.W. Clough «ea 
A. Stanton 
P. Connors 


24 
6 


"408 680 
eee eeve 7 


New Hampshire— 

Aldrich & Johnson ,.. 28 

E. F. F.Adden ... 20 
Dow & Moulton. ... 

eee 30 

. . 12 


Breck & Wood .. 
M.O. Hunt. . eee 
New Brunswick. 
H. White. . cece. 60 
Vermont— 


i 
So 


B.S. Hastings . 
Dwyer & Lavene 
Coombs & Farrar 


Seo 


7 & Blanchard 

Whi 
W. Ricker & Son ... 
err ueeee 


_ 


ee 4 €& G60 © & se © 
— 
ore tS 
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J. 8. Henry 
W- Melloy 


*eeseeee 
oe 40 4.2.6.4 7 


New York— 
19 


, Fisher eer 
W. Fisher .. 
W. Scollans , 


eee © we wee 
= 
aa 


75 
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Canada— 


D. McCracken . 
R. Goodfellow . 
F. Gosselyn . . 
8S. H. Jones. . 
D. Keefe ... 
E. F. Adden 
B. 8. Hastings 
W.A Denesha 
8S. Howes... 





| $42,4do at $40 each; 


; cows and calves for $88; F. S. 
| milch cows 


for the NEW ENGLAND FARM. | 


The cattle market re- | 


211 
222 
178 
695 

600 


.D. Clements ....-. 


Farrell & McFlynn 
Hollis & Co. 

A.N. Monroe ., 
J.A.Hathaway . 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Values were unchanged. The tone of the market 
was very much the same as last week. It could 
not be called sluggish, and quite a delegation of 
buyers were at the yards. 

he supply of cattle was not heavy. Maine 
takes the lead upon arrivals. Among the New 
England portion of the cattle there were not 
many that we could call even extra to say noth- 
ing of choice stock. We do not think the Scone 
took any extra pains to fat such cattle as came 
to market this week. The best priced country 
ay we could find were such as sold at 64@6jc 


Not a large number of Western cattle were on 
sale. What attracted considerable attention were 
two car loads of very slim cattle. What they were 
brought and why they were placeed on this market 
was a mystery unless especially ordered. We 
could hardly believe such cattle would have found 
tale. One dealer described them as very bad tail 
ends, regular slim Texans and noted for their 
small quantity of beef with plenty of bone that 
came boldly to view. Western steers were sold all 
the way trom $405 upto $540 per cwt. live 
weight. We begin to think that butchers are get- 
ting sick of selling Chicago dressed beef. There 
are instances where we know such to be the case, 
as they are constant at market, buying a few cat 
tle as they want them. 

40 head of western steers were sold that would 
average 1417 tbs, at 5c L W, 25 steers average 1535 
Ibs at $540, 20 do av 1400 tbs at $485, 17 do av 1170 
Ibs at 4c, 15 do av 1590 ths at $5 40,40 do av 1550 
Ibs at 5c, 21 do av 1140 tbs at $4 05, by J. A. Hath- 
away ; sales of 9 steers estimated to dress 900 ths 
each at 6jc DW, by Dow & Moulton. Weiler & 
Libby sold 8 beef heifers L W 700 ths, at 3c, 16 
three and four year old steers av 1000 ths L W $32 
¥ head, 5 beef cows weight 550 ths atic D W. 

A few sample sales at Brighton.—15 steers, av 
1429 tbs at $4 70 live weight; 17 do, av 1373 ths at 
$4 45; 14 slim steers, av 1193 ths at $3 85: 15 do, av 
1253 ths at $3 90, by A. N. Monroe; 11 steers, weight 
13,120 tbs at 4§c; 5 do, av 1435 tbs at $5 20; 2 do, av 
1435 ths at 5c; 5 do, av 1158 ths at 4ic; 15 do, av 
1490 Ibs at $5 10; 8 at 5c, by Farrell & McF lynn. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks . $ — @-—— 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
G’d to prime 4 75 @487 | Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $525 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Not many working oxen put upon the market, 
the call for such is limited to afew pair. J. W. 
Clough sold 6 oxen weighing 9850 tbs at 5c LL W. 
He has some good Herefords at home which he 
will soon market. W.W. Hall & Sen sold 1 pair 
nice three year old steers of 2600 th, at $120, 1 pr. 
do to dress 1700 ths at 6jc. Trafton & Wardwell 
sold 1 pair 6 ft. 3 in, cattle L W 2200 tbs at $85, 1 
pair 6 ft. 8 in. cattle 2500 bs at $105. S. H. Ward- 
well 4 cattle 6670 tbs at 4}c. 

Sales of 1 pr. working oxen gth, 6 ft.7in. L W 
2750 ths, at $115, 1 pr. gth 6 ft. 6in, L W, 2600 tbs at 
$95, by Friend & Allen. Sales of 1 pr. oxen gth 
6 ft.4in L W 2400 tbs, at $105, 1 pr. steers gth 6 ft. 
3 in. L W 2200 tbs at @85, 1 pr. gth6 ft. L W 2000 
Ibs at $75, by W. W. Halland Son, Sales of 1 pr. 
6 ft. 10 in. cattle L W 2800 ths at $125,1 pr. gth, 10 
in 2800 ths at $1 22, 1 pr. 7 ft L W 3000 tbs, at $135, 
by J. D. Hosmer. 

Prices: Working oxen $90@160; handy steers, 
$60@112; yearlings $5 50@18; two-year-olds $144@ 
28; three year-olds $244@40 each. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The tone of the market generally fair. The 
quality appeared better as a whole. Pri es sus- 
tained and sales mostly from $33@50 ¥ head. F. 
W. Hayden sold 4 milch cows and 5 springers at 
$44 each; C. H, Merril sold 2 milch cows and 2 
springers, the lot at $180,2 springers at $37 50 
each, 6 springers at $47 each; J.C. Libby & Son 
sold 4 choice milch cows at $50 each; 1 extra cow 
S. H. Wardwell sold 2 
springers at $35 each; Flint & Blanchard sold 4 
milch cows for $137; O. C. Robinson sold 2 milch 
Kimball sold 7 
lor $40 each. 10 milch cows and 
springers $35@50, by I. C. Libby & Son; 2 choice 
milch at $50 each 1 doat $52, 2 at +55 each, 4 extra 
cows $45, by A. Stone. Sale of 4 extra milch cows 
at $4750 each,8 doat $4250, 2 do at $3750,3 
springers for $125, 25 milch cows and springers 
from $25@50 # head, 2 springers sold for $98, 2 
milch cows at $50 each, 1 at $40 and1 at $35, by 
Melloy. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@80. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Supply runs lighter and prices firm. We quote 
rates @t-24@6}c according to quality. C. H. Merrill 
sold 28 veals av 120 ths at 6c; I.C. Libby & Son 
sold 30 calves av 130 tbs at 6c; S. H. Wardwell 
sold 5 veals av 120 lbs at $6 each; Breck & Wood 
sold 18 calves av 120 tbs at 6c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6kc. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


No lack of a supply at Union Market. Between 
11,000 and 12,000 head put upon the market besides 
several thousand head of western. Some of the 
city butchers do not now pretend to buy western 
lambs, while Canada and New England stock fill 
the bill. We found some splendid 70@72 th lambs 
on the market selling at 6c ¥ th, fat and very de- 
sirable for slaughter notwithstanding the large 
supply. Prices generally ruled steady and un. 
changed. A lot of 208 lambs of 71 tbs at 53c, and 
18 old sheep of 110 tbs at 4}c, by W, A. Denesbas; 
185 lambs of 61 ths at 5jc, 26 old sheep of 115 tbs, 
at 4c, by H. T. Clements; 28 lambs of 68 ths at 6c 
and 16 old sheep of 102 tbs at 4c, by F. A. Lalone; 
350 lumbs of 70 tbs at 54c, 50 sheep of 110 ths at 4c, 
by C, H. Merrill; 203 lambs of 60 tbs at 54c, by P. 
W. Thompson & Son; some Holton lambs of 6% 
tbs at Ohe» sheep and bucks of 100 tbs at4and 3c, 
by Weiler & Libby; some Presque I[sle lambs of 
62 ths at 5c, sheep and bucks of 100 tbs at 4 and 3c, 
by J.C. Libby & Son; several lots of Canada 
lambs sold at 5} @6cts. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2@43c ¥ t or 
$2 00@4 75 ¥ head. Spring lambs 5@6c # tb 


SWINE. 


The demand for store pigs is quite limited, only 
a few required to fill the market. The range in 
price 8@13c ¥ th. As to size and quality supplies 
of fat hogs are large and a decline of cis noticed 
making quite a difference in the cost of western, 
being 5@5ic instead of 54@6c. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Light supply and not any change in prices. 
quote mixed lots at 10@I1Ic. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, light—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ib; calf skins 6@7c ¥ b. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 


We 





HORSE MARKET. 


The market is too heavily stocked for a thrifty 
demand, particularly soon inferior grades. Atthe 
combination sale stable the arrivals for the past 
week were 231 head. They sold on Saturday 76 of 
various descriptions, The trade is quite fair for 
first class horses, inferior grades sell low. At 
Russell’s sale stable we found a variety of stock 
and at a wide range in price. Ellsworth Bros. of 
Wisconsin had in a car load of 19 good drivers and 
workers, one an extra saddle horse:«f 975 ths at 
$175, one _ of matched bays of 2200 ths of 9 and 
7 years old at $350, express horses from $150@200 
and drivers at about the same rates. E. Jobert of 
Ohio had in a splendid car load of Normans from 
4 to 6 years old weighing from 1500@1940 tbs, broke 
for single or double harness, price from $300@500. 
Che lot that arrived last Thursday from a Wash- 
— territory ranch were sold at the average 
price $70,5 were sold on the start at $120 each, 
the lowest price $55, Some were poor in flesh, 
At Welch & Hall’s good 1150@1400 th horses in de- 
mand, a few big horses coming, and bought for 
city work. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEy, 
Youna & FULLER, 121 Devonshire st., Boston. 

The markets, both here andin New York, have 
taken a much more +~—~y appearance. From 
the lowest prices of the last six days, reached on 
Monday of this week, the advance has been con- 
siderable, and has extended well through the list. 
The action of the treasury in offering to buy an 
amount not exceeding $14,000,000 of 4 per cents. in 
addition to the 4}’s abuady purchased, has relieved 
all apprehensions of tight money for the immediate 
future, and indicates a settl policy of keeping 
down treasury accumulations un rmanent re- 
lief can be afforded by Congress. e local trade 
is in a very active and healthy condition; railroads 
continue to show large gains over last year, and 
only confidence is wanting, to produce a consider. 
able improvement in prices. ere are some indi- 
cations of a return of confidence, and a much better 
tone in the market than we have observed for some 
time. 

In New York the advance has been led by 
the Vanderbilt’s and the coal stocks. The feature 
here been the strength of Atchison and West End 
land, which both show a good advance for the 
week. The former stock is still very cheap, and 
on any further improvement in the general list 
should sell a good deal higher. 











Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. RB. 1sts,. « » » 118 
Boston & Albany R. R. 78 ecoeececevee 110j 


Boston & Lowell R. R.7s8 
Boston & Maine R. R. 7s 
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Rutland R. R.6s . — 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone .... 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . 
Connecticut River R. 
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Maine Central R.R..... 
New York & New England R. R. 
Dt iis 6 + © 6.0 6 © 6 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 

0 Pena & Lake Champlain R. R. 
TS Mie lls 6 6s we te 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. B. 
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Butiand, @. R.pref.....eccrse 
Union Pacific R.R....... 
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Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 137 
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Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R og te 
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Dr. Ballou’s Medical Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


| 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, | 


Consumption, Dropsy, Diabetes, Dispep- 
sia, Rheumatism, and all diseases 
of the Blood. 


This is a New Institution, opened in Boston, and 
bids fair to rival in a short time all other sim- 
ilar institutions for which this city is so justly cel- 
ebrated. Dr. Ballou is preeminently distinguished | 
for his many wonderful CurES. He has had many 
years experience in the Healing Art, and by his | 
long, patient research, has acquired a fund of | 
knowledge that is truly phenomenal. He there- | 
fore feels no hesitation in saying that if his reme- 
dies are taken according to his directions, in every 
single case a permanent cure will follow, and the 
patient will once more rejoice in health and vigor 
fully restored. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED. 


Dr. Ballou’s medicines are not patent nostrums in 
any sense. After years of stuay and experience 
he has made some truly Wonderful Dtscoveries, 
both in the line of remedies, and methods of treat- 
ing the sick, The world moves and medical sci 
ence advances as.well, and Dr. Ballou stands the 
acknowledged head of the medicai profession with- 
out a peer. If you are sick, at least write the doc- 
tor or if possible call on him. 


HE CURES ALL DISEASES 


Arising from [Impure Blood, Dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, Dropsy, Paralysis, Fits, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Liver 
and Kidney Affections, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, or any 
Muscular Contractions. Dr. Ballou is 
KING OF CONSUMPTION, He can eradicate 
entirely every vestige of this truly terrible foc 
to humanity. This, if necessary, he can establish 
in any court of justice, by hundreds of living wit- 
nesses and thousands of testimonials. TERMS | 
REASONABLE. The poor favored. The Golden 

Rule prevails in this institution. No matter what | 
ails you write to 


DR. BALLOU, 
33 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 
39 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and 
nice Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., 
Cadiz, Ohio. 











WANTED, 
OSITION AS FOREMAN ON FANCY | 
_ Stock Farm. Largeexperience. Can furnish | 
best of refer nces Enquire of A. A. HEALD, Su- | 
perintendent, 55 Tremont St., Boston. 


WHY PAY 
Retail Prices? 


When you can buy 
harness, hand-made, 
best Oak Leather, for 
$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12, 
$13.50, $15. Double 
sets, $20, $25, $30. 
Shipped subject to ap- 
proval. A 60-page = 
Catalogue free. 

KING &CO., Whole« 











. FOR AGENTS. 
= A GOLD MINE Ad Fan’ money- 
= making business ever offered. A GOLDEN 
CG) HARVEST for the Next Three Months. $75 

per month Salary and Expenses to active 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
and particulars “wer AS STANDARD 
just what we say. ddress, 
SILVER WARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


GAME 
B00 


SHORT HINTS 


SUCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by *‘ Aunt Matilda.”’ 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


SPECIAL, 


Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your fall name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNW’A. 


T0 WEAK M Niccscttoutht or. 
manhood, etc. I will a Tlesbie treatin (poalod) 
Siatow bash Bad Foe FOWLAIE lcedta Coa 


G0 0 AGENTS WANTED, Ladies and Gentle- 


OF CHECKERS, Game of Nine Penny 
Game of Fox and Geese, The Star Puzzle, The Groat 1 
Prize Puzzle, and Sample Book of Late Style Visiting Car 
for only a 2-ceat stamp. CAPITAL CARD CO., Columbus, U, 


OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. | 
44 tricks in Magic, ny Soe cage am Verses, 54 Amusing | 
ey pe | 





Games, 43 Ways to Make Money. for a two cent star 
EAGLE CARD WOKKS, CADIZ, OHlv, 











men, to canvas for subscriptions to 2500 
fferent Newspapers and Magazines. Good pay. 
Send for 100-page Catalogue. Address 


JOHN R. REED, Box 83, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 





hours, Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “‘Hzactly 

what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 

your vicinity secures the soe llustrated Catalogue FREER. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 





303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, ll. 


| dress 


| wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 





Neck, 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 


VJ ia t Gee ~—— 


(Quarterly Interest), 


(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 
{21 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


| These Bonds merit the attention care 


ful Investors. 





(0% SARE INVESTMENT, 10% 


MASS. 


REAL ESTATE CO. 


Par Value of Shares, $100. 
Selling until Oct. 15th for 105. 


Company owns half a million dollars worth of 
first class business ie gee earning over 10 per ct. 
on money invested and accumulating a large sur- 
plus. It is under the management of men of great 
experience in Real Estate. For full particulars ad- 
dress GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washington 
St., Room 3, Boston. 





~ , 
Heal Estate--- Stock. 
( F 165 ACRES, UNDER GOOD CUl- 
J tivation, well supplied with water, timber and 
fruit, is FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. Being 
within fifteen minutes’ easy drive of the village, it 
affords an opportunity for a eountry home with all 
the society and educational privileges of a collegi 
ate town. 
Time given on part payment if desired. 


L. C. BARROWS, Mipp.Lesvry, Vr. 


FOR SALE, 


POLAND CHINA SHOATS AND 
} young PIGS; nearly allare eligible to registry, 
and for quality unexcelled. Also lst priz South 
Down Ram Lambs; one am, and a 








yearling 


| limited number of young Ewes and Ewe Lambs, 


all imported or bred from imported stock, and 


very fine. 
SMITH HARDING, 


SOUTH DEERFIELD, MAss. 


Pure Chester White Pigs 
@ FOR SALE, 
» In pairs not akin, from 
registered stock. Cir- 
_culars free. 
DUNN FARM. 
—— 8. GORDON, 
Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
NOR SALE.—Large and small Farms for sale, 
and also village property. For particulars ad- 
WM. A, ANDROSS, Rockville, Conn. 








Ceram on HUGO POGIS 14669 A. 
/ J.C. 


C.—For sale or exchange for cows. 


| Solid golden fawn bull; grandson of Stoke Pogis 


3d, Jessamine of St. Lambert and Champion of 
America. W. E. SIMONDS, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
Property. For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 
Bytield, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


|) es OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cuts 

15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 
tle; good buildings, nearly new; good water power 
and cider mill. Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 
Land, well covered with wood and timber. Bsti- 
mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 
1000 
cords of wood; 44 miles from Railroad. Price $1660. 
Terms easy. Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, N. H. 


The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
Oldest establishi'd Herd in America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
wayson hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


CHEAP LANDS! 
IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 
Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 
Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
and see. 
Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 




















(HOLS TEIN-F'RIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
_4 New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


Clean Milk 


MAKES 
Sweet Butter. 


Prescott & Mann’s 
Catile Stanchion 


Keeps the Cow Clean 
and comfortable. 


Send for Circulars to 
E. PRESCOTT, 19 Hamilton St., Boston. 











Permanently Removed by 


DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER 


Ladies can use it with PERFECT 
SAFETY; contains no oisonous 
Drogs; ABSOLUTELY fa RM 
LESS, leaves the skin SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE. PRICE, 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE. Ask your 
Druggist for DR. WEST’S, take no 
other. If you cannot get it, we will send 
| Bottle to any address on receipt of price. 


\rms, | American Drug Co., 122 Pearl St., 
BOSTON, Mass. 


M. BOLLES & CO,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM :;MORTGAGES. 


Hair 
on the 


Face, 
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THE sALE OF A HORSE, 


A farmer, ’tis said, had a horse of his own; 

He went to a merchant who was very well known; 
To the merchant he said, “If you buy him to-day, 
One hundred dollars is the price you must pay.” 


The bargain was made, for they both did agree, 
The horse was transferred, and the farmer with 


glee 
Took his change and went home, one hundred no 
more 
Was = sum he possessed when he entered his 
oor. 


This sum he now placed in a bank that was good; 
It was put on deposit to use when he would, 

And there it remained till a bargain he made, 
When he drew out a portion to finish his trade. 


Now the horse he had sold was at auction for sale, 

For a rg who had purchased,in business did 
ail; 

So the tarmer he bid, and it happened he bought 

What he sold for one hundred, for ninety he got. 


Then before he reached home,toa jockey he sold 

His horse for one hundred and twenty in gold. 

Now what did he make by this trading affair, 

His os had been sold, now what gain had he 
there? 


For one hundred he sold, this was the first sale; 
Then Ha ninety he bought when the merchant did 
‘a 


Then he sold him again, and thought it quite nice, 
For one hundred and twenty in gold was the price. 


One hundred he had, and that should hold fast, 

This sum must remain when the balance is cast, 

He must thesefore return the ninety he drew 

eS purchased again at the merchant’s ven- 
ue. 


He now tells his daughter, “I’ve been making a 
trade; 

I have sate in my pocket the profit I’ve made; 

The proceeds you may have, I will give them to 


So he hands her just thirty, the amount that is 
ue. 


Let us look at this matter in a different way, 

To see if the venture more profit will pay; 

For one hundred he sold, then for ninety he 
bought; 

A horse and ten dollars he surely has got. 


The ten dollars he put all alone by itself 

At home in the pantry, way up on the shelf; 

He then buys the horse at the auction in town, 
The horse cost him ninety, he paid the cash down. 


For one hundred and twenty the horse next he 


80 
You remember this sum was paid him in gold; 
Deducting the ninety, the cash that he paid, 
Then had he not thirty by making this trade? 


Now thirty and ten are forty we are told; 
The ten he |uid by when the horse was first sold, 
Now what do you call the result of this trade, 
Is it thirty or forty, this farmer has made? 

— Benj. Webber in Beverly Citizen. 








AS GOOD AS GOLD. 


When my son Gregory married Miss 
Morrison, I gave him a piece of my mind, 
and told him I didn’t care if I never saw 
him again. Why? Oh, well, I didn’t like 
her ; she wasn’t the sort of a girl I’d have 
chosen. I had never seen her, but I knew 
she wasn’t. A flighty young thing, just 
from boarding school, couldn’t make a 
shift, or bake a loaf of bread; but there 
was Miss Fish, a plain girl, to be sure, 
but so good, a splendid housekeeper, and 
all that. I always liked Almira Fish; and 
Gregory to go marry Fanny Morrison! 
Weil, as I said, I told him what I thought 
of him and her, and the boy showed his 
temper, and for six months I never saw 


I bore it as long as I could, but a 
mother must be a fool about her only boy ; 
so one day, as he wouldn’t come to me, I 
went to him, as the rascal knew I would. 
I went up to the office and walked up to 
the desk, and I was going to scold him, 
but something came over me that made 
me choke to keep the tears back, and 
before I knew it we had kissed and made 
friends. 

*‘And now you'll go and see Fanny,” 
said he; ‘‘and I'll find you there when I 
come home at night;” and after a little 
coaxing I said I would go—and more than 
that, | went. 

The house was a cunning little place a 
mile or two out of town, and I must say, it 
was very neat outside. 

I rung the bell, ; it shone as it ought to, 
and betore it stopped tinkling some one 
opened the door. It was a pretty young 
woman in a blue chintz wrapper, and when 
I asked her if Mrs. Gregory Bray was at 
home, she answered : 

‘*Yes, that ismy name. I’ve been ex- 
pecting you an age, but better late than 
never.” 

‘How did you know I was coming?” 
Iasked, puzzled to know how she knew me, 
for we had never met before. 

*‘Oh, I didn’t know,” said she. ‘‘Indeed, 
I had made up my mind you wouldn't ; but 
it 1s a long way out here, [know. Come 
right up stairs. Miss Jones was here yes- 
terday to cut and baste, but we will find 
as much as we can do to do the trimming 
between us.” 

** Cool,” [ thought. Then I said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you are having a dress made ?” 

‘‘A suit,” said she; ‘‘skirt, overskirt, 
basque and dolman. I do hope you make 
nice button holes.” 

‘| should hope I do,” said I. ‘I 
would be ashamed of myself if I 
couldn’t.” 

“So many can’t,” said she; but I told 
Miss Jones to send me an experienced 
hand, and she said there was no better 
than Mrs. Switzer.” 

Now, I began to understand. My 
daughter-in-law took me for a seamstress 
she expected, and if ever a woman had a 
chance, I had one now. Nota word did I 
say, only I wondered if seamstresses gen- 
erally came to work in grossgrain silk and 
a cashmere shawl ; onl a0 down in the 
rocking-chair she gave me and went to 
work with a will. I can sew with anyone, 
and as for button-holes—but this is not 
my story. 

She was a pretty girl, that daughter-in- 
law of mine, and very chatty and sociable. 
I talked of this and I ed of that, but 
not a word did she say of her mother-in- 
law. I spoke of people I had known who 
had quarrelled with their relations, but 
she did not tell me that her husband’s 
mother had quarrelled with him. 

At last I spoke right out about mothers- 
in law. I said: 

‘‘As a rule, mothers-in law and daugh- 
ters-in-law don’t agree.” 

She said, ‘“That’s a very wrong state of 


things.” 











“Well,” said I, ‘‘I suppose it is; but 
how do you account for it?” 

‘I suppose young people are selfish 
when they are first in love,” said she, ‘‘and 
forget old,people’s feelings.” 

It was an answer I did not expect. 

‘It is plain you are friendly with your 
mother-in-law,” said I. 

‘I am sure I should be if I had ever 
seen her.” 

“‘Oh, then, I have been misinformed,” 
said I. ‘‘I was told that Mr. Gregory 
Bray was the son of Mrs. Bray who lives 
on street.” 

‘*That is perfectly true, but still we have 
never met.” 

‘‘How singular!” said I. ‘‘I’ve heard 
she was a very queer old lady.” 

‘**You haven’: heard the truth, then,” said 
my daughter-in-law. ‘‘My husband’s 
mother is a very fine woman in every re- 
spect. But when my husband told her 
suddenly that he was going to marry a girl 
she never saw, she was naturally startled, 
and said some things about me, knowing I 
was fresh from boarding-school and no 
housekeeper, that offenced Gregory, and 
so there has been an estrangement. I 
think my dear husband a little to blame, and 
I have urged him a dozen times to go and 
see her. He is very fond of her and thinks 
no one like her in many things; but his 
temper is up, and it will take time to cool 
it; meanwhile, I feel quite sure if she 
knew me she would like me better. Perhaps 
that is a piece of vanity, but I should try 
to make her, you know, and I won’t fall 
into absurd superstitions that a woman 
must hate her mother-in-law. I can’t re- 
member my own mother, and Gregory’s 
certainly would seem to come next 
to her. Now you have the story, Mrs. 
Switzer.” 

‘‘f am sure it does you credit, and the 
old lady ought to be ashamed of her- 
self.” 

I wanted to get up and kiss my daughter- 
in-law then and there, but that would 
have spoiled my fun, so after that I sewed 
hard and didn’t say much, and together we 
finished the pretty silk dress, and had just 
finished it when a key in the door caught 
both our ears. 

‘That is my husband,” said my daugh- 
ter-in-law; and I knew it was Gregory. 
Up stairs he came, two steps ata time, 
opened the door and looked at us witha 
bright smile on his face. 

‘This is as it should be,” said he 
‘‘Fanny, I shall kiss mother first, this 
time.” 

And he put his arms around us both, but 
Fanny gave a little scream. 

“Oh! Gregory, what are you about? 
This is Mrs. Switzer, who is making my 
dress. At least, | have thought so all day.” 
For you see I had burst out laughing, and 
had kissed Gregory back, and then kissed 
her. 

‘*My dear, said I, ‘I’ve played a little 
trick on you, or rather, let you play one 
on yourself, but you’ve turned out as good 
as gold. I could not get you to say a word 
against the old lady. I am Gregory’s 
mother, my dear, and your’s too, if you'll 
call me so.” 

‘‘Indeed I will,” said the dear girl ; ‘‘but 
I have kept you sewing hard all day. 
You see, I expected a Mrs. Switzer, 
and I—” 

‘‘We’ve been all the more sociable for 
that, my dear,” I said; ‘‘and I’m glad it 
happened; I’ve been very foolish all the 
while, and Gregory has chosen a better 
wife for himself than I could have 
done.” 

And so I think to-day, for I believe 
there never was a better woman than 
Gregory’s wife, Fanny. 








BUSTLES AS GHIPSACKS. 


So far as heard from, and there are only 
a few towns yet to report, the young lady 
employes of the rubber shop in this city are 
entitled to the palm for practical menaity 
and inventive ability, says the New Haven, 
Conn., Union. They have gained a last- 
ing reputation, not only for the facility 
with which they can adapt themselves, but 
also that highly necessary article of femi- 
nine apparel known as the bustle, to the 
ever-varying vicissitudes of circumstances. 

In other words, it has been discovered 
that the young ladies have invented a 
scheme whereby the bustle can be made 
fully as useful as it is ornamental. ‘To 
come out boldty and disclose the principal 
peg upon which this article is hung, the 
girls bave converted their bustles into 
knapsacks or traveling grips, in which they 
carry gossamer waterproots so that in case 
they should be suddenly beset by a sum- 
mer shower they would have the where- 
withal to save their light summer gowns 
from the ruins which would be the inevita- 
ble result of: the excessive damp atmos- 

here which not infrequently lights upon 
ew Haven during a thunder storm. 

A gentleman who would have no object 
in trifling with the facts in the case states, 
and his statement is corroborated, that he 
accompanied several pretty rubber shop 
young ladies on a walk to Kast Rock Park 
one Sunday afternoon. When the party 
started out, His Majesty, Old Sol, was 
shooting down rays of a calibre that would 
penetrate a brick wall, and the weather 
assumed a torrid smile that indicated that 
the rain-clouds had taken a vacation trip 
for an indefinite period. Consequently 
none of the party that sought the cooling 
breezes that fan the top of East Rock bur- 
dened themselves with any umbrellas. 
The girls carried parasols, but more from 
force of habit than in anticipation of rain. 

The party had hardly reached the top of 
the Rock when the weather whisked around 
with the now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t 
rapidity of a prestidigitateur. In place of 
the clean azure, the heavens became dark 
with clouds that seemed to be charged with 
enough electricity to run a telephone ex- 
change for the year round. In a moment, 
big, wet drops began to fall. 

Fhe young man in charge of the party 
was in dismay. He didn’t mind his natty 
summer suit and tragile straw hat so much, 
but wondered how he was going to get the 
girls out of the wet before they presented 
the appearance of having fallen over- 
board. They were at least half a mile 
from the restaurant pavilion. 

The girls didn’t seem to be in the least 
disconcerted. They beg to be ex- 
cused for a moment and then huddled off 
by themselves. Ina trice they returned, 
clad from head to foot in rubber gossa- 
mers that looked fully capable of ho — 
out against anything short of the secon 
deluge. 

One of the girls kindly offered the as- 
tonished young man the use of her par- 
asol, od 4 advised that they had better 
make tracks for the friendly roof of the 
restaurant, and thither the party repaired 
with all speed. , 

The youth was mystified to considerable 
extent. He asked his fair companions 
where they had got their waterproofs, as 
he was sure he had not seen any before the 


shower. For some time the 
to talk about the matter, 
secret came out. 
their bustles. 


girls refused 
but finally the 
They carried them in 





CANNING CORN, 


We copy the following description of 
the operation as seen at the factory in 
Winterport, Maine, from the New England 
Grocer : 


_ The baskets of husked corn are wheeled 
in barrows into the building alongside the 
cutting machines. A man stands at each 
cutter and turns a crank with one hand 
while with the other he pushes in the ears 
of corn, which come out well stripped 
cobs, the corn having meantime dropped 
into a clean, bright tin pan beneath. 
When this pan is full, other men take it to 
the sifter and thence to the filler, where it 
is thrown into a hepper, the machinery set 
in motion, and with the assistance of a 
boy who feeds this wonderful machine 
with cans, every few seconds acan is de- 
posited on a table, filled to the brim. 
After taking out or putting in sufficient to 
make the weight exact the cans are passed 
along to a new arrangement only put into 
operation last season, for cleansing the 
tops of the cans and removing every par- 
ticle of moisture from them. Formerly a 
number of girls were employed to dry the 
cans, but this simple device does the work 
faster and more thoroughly than the same 
can be done by hand labor. 


The solderers next place m position and 
securely solder down the little tin caps not 
larger than a silver dollar. They are then 
conveyed in trays, which hold about ninety 
cans, to the vat where the corn is cooked. 
Four or five trays are lowered into the 
boiling water, one above the other, by 
means of a strong hoisting tackle suspend- 
ed over each vat. They remain in these 
vats one half hour with the water at boil- 
ing temperature all the time. At the end 
ot this time the trays are lifted out of the 
boiling water on to a convenient table. 
Every can is then tapped with a wooden 
hammer tipped with a brad, which makes 
an opening through which the air confined 
within them is expelled by the expansion 
caused by the heat inside. Again the sol- 
derers close every aperture, the trays are 
swung on the trucks and wheeled to the 
steam retorts, where they are pushed into 
the iron boxes, which look something like 
safes. The doors are then shut and fast- 
ened with strong clamps, and the steam let 
in and kept at a certain pressure for about 
an hour, when a valve is opened and it is 
allowed to escape, after which the heavy 
iron doors are opened and the trays drawn 
out. They are then taken to another room, 
where cold water is played upon them and 
they are allowed to remain until the next 
morning, when they are all tested by an 
expert, and if any cans are found to be de- 
fective in their sealing, or not air-tight, 
they are put aside and afterwards carefully 
sealed again, put into the hot bath as _ be- 
fore, then tapped and closed up. 

After the sealing process is fully com- 
pleted the cans are taken to the packing 
or labelling room, where they are tiered 
up and afterwards labelled, put in cases or 
boxes, which hold two dozen cans each, 
when they are ready for the market. 

Before steam retorts were used, the cans, 
after being punctured and sealed, were 
again put into the hot bath and cooked 
three hours or more; this was a long and 
tedious process, and is in great measure 
obviated by the retorts, which do the busi- 
ness in less than one-third of the time re- 
quired by the old process. ‘This is an im- 
portant saving, inasmuch as everything 
goes on the rush in the canning season and 
time is mast emphatically money. 





THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCES OF 
COURT LIFE ON AMERICAN MIN- 


ISTERS. 


I heard a minister, distinguished at home 
by radicalism and championship of human 
equality bemoaning his hard lot in not hav- 
ing the rank of an ambassador. ‘‘A large 
part,” he might have said the whole, ‘‘a 
large part of my duties consists in attend- 
ing dinners, and I have to enter behind A 
and B because they are ambassadors.” 
‘-But,” I remarked, ‘‘is there not a cer- 
tain honor in your second position? ‘The 
ambassador represents the person of a 
ruler.” ‘‘And I represent the person of 
of the President!” he cried. ‘‘l supposed 
you to represent a nation, by nomination 
of their chief magistrate and suffrage 
of their Senate.” ‘‘l am accredited to a 
court by a president.” *‘Then, surely, you 
should be an ambassador,” I was about to 
say, but his tone was too pathetic to admit 
of satire. Here was a shrewd man,grown on 
a plain Puritan stem, so affected by the 
court atmosphere that he actually esteemed 
it greater honor to be the flunkey of a 
person, than the representative of a re- 
public ! 

Under influences of what is signi- 
ficantly called the ‘‘American court” in 
the European capitals, such reversions are 
familiar. I have seen eminent republican 
officials from the United States moving in 
companies with ribands around their necks 
and gold medals attached, in imitation of 
the decorations displayed by the noblemen 
about them. I have heard others, in after- 
dinner speeches, so flatter the reigning 
monarch that the monarc’s own subjects 
broke into contemptuous laughter. ‘‘Some 
of these days,” said a titled personage, 
‘‘we may have to go to America to pre- 
serve our dignity!” Ifthiskind of thing 
is self-respecting, honorable, and alto- 
gether lovely; if its steady reaction on 
society in America be wholesome and 
worthy of the republic, why, then, let us 
send abroad ambassadors. Let us go the 
whole figure, and play no second fiddle in 
the minuets of monarchy.—Moncure D. 
Conway in the September Cosmopolitan. 





JACK, THE BAT-CATCHER. 


Jay Gould paid $400 recently to have 
his steam yacht Atalanta cleared of rats; 
then he made a contract with the man to 
keep the Atlanta free from rats in consid- 
eration of $200 a year. There are in this 
city men who make yearly contracts to 
have their factories or stores kept free 
from rats, and they pay from $40 to $100 
ayear. The fessional rat-catcher of 
this city is little old John Gregory, whose 

uaint little figure, with his two terriers 
and his box of ferrets on his back, and his 
pipe in his mouth, is familiar in all parts 
of the city. He is known as ‘English 
Jack.” e has been a professional rat- 
catcher in this city for more than thirty 

ears, and he started the business through 
the late Matthew Baldwin, the founder of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. ‘English 
Jack” was born in Nottingham, England, 
and is 40 years of age. When he was 
about twenty-five years old he came to 





this city with a man named Wallet, who 





was known at home as the ‘‘Queen’s Jes- 
ter.” Wallet was a sporting man and had 
a good deal of money. He settled at 
Frankford and had a good stable of horses. 
Rats became plentiful and ‘‘English Jack” 
bought the ferrets and rid the stable of all 
the rats. 

Shortly afterward Wallet went back to 
England and left ‘‘English Jack” with noth- 
ing but his three ferrets. It was at this 
time that Matthew Baldwin heard of Jack 
and his ferrets, and Jack was employed to 
rid Mr. Baldwin’s stable of rats. Mr. Bald- 
win recommended Jack to other prominent 
men whose stables were overrun with rats, 
and Jack was kept busy and was well paid 
for his work. Since then he has done 
nothing else but catch rats, and he has 
made not only a comfortable living but 
has laid something by for a rainy 
day. 
Jack is the most expert rat handler in 
this country. Although he is an old man 
he is as nimble as a cat, and he has taken 
part in many a rat-handling match in this 
city. Four years ago, at John Dickson’s 
on Beach street, he picked up one hundred 
live rats with his bare hands in one minute 
and three seconds. His best record was 
made about six years ago, when he handled 
one hundred rats in forty-two seconds. 
The last match in which he picked up one 
hundred rats he was bitten a dozen times, 
and he nearly lost one of his fingers. Jack 
comes of real old English sporting stock, 
and when rat-killing and handling matches 
were a favorite sport he supplied the pits 
with the live rodents. Many of the rat- 
mains that have ‘taken place in New York 
and Philadelphia in the past were. patron- 
ized by club men, who always paid Jack 
well for his trouble. In his little barn, 
back of his quaint little house on Forty- 
seventh street and Darby road, he sat yes- 
terday, with his pipe in his mouth and a 
ferret crawling over his shoulder. He 
stroked the fur on the ferret’s back and 
said, in his broad English . 

‘‘Aye, lad, I’ve caught many a thousand 
rats. I’ve cleared them out of many a 
gentleman’s stable, out of stores and ships. 
I’ve had my ferrets to work in Lorillard’s 
and Bonner’s and Dwyer’s stables. I’ve 
had them in the hold of many an ocean 
steamship. Mr. Cassatt is one of my pa- 
trons, and in fact, me and my ferrets is 
patronized by the first gentlemen of the 
land.” 

Jack went on to tell how, during the 
war, when Fort Delaware was crowded 
with rebel prisoners, the place was over- 
run with rats. The soldiers couldn’t sleep 
for them and Jack was sent tor. He put 
his dogs and ferrets to work and for three 
months he lived at the fort. He killed 
thousands of rats and then went to Fort 
Mifflin, where he worked for a month, and 
he says he killed enough rats to fill a 
freight car. 

The rat-catcher uses from five to ten fer- 
rets, his two terriers anda rat net. 
The dogs scent the rat holes. Then the 
ferrets are put in the holes. ‘The rats run 
from the ferrets to the holes where they 
run into the nets. Sometimes a she rat 
shows battle to protect her young, but a 
rat is no match for a ferret. The ferrets 
only kill about one rat out of ten. ‘The 
rest of the rats run into the nets and then 
the dogs kill them. A ferret catches a rat 
by the throat, sucks its blood and then 
leaves it. The ferrets destroy all the nests 
and young rats, but after a ferret has ap- 
peased its appetite it is useless until it gets 
hungry again. Jack keeps his ferrets hun- 
gry as much as possible. Jack went on to 
say of his ferrets : 

‘*It’s harder and more dangerous for the 
ferrets to work in the city than in the 
country. Sometimes they will get into a 
sewer or well-hole and perish, or they will 
come out of a sewer two or three squares 
away from where they entered and dogs 
will killthem. Very often there is poison 
in the holes, which has been put in to kill 
the rats. ‘The rats carry it to all parts of 
the passages, but when | know it 1 never 
allow my ferrets to work where poison has 
been used. Ferrets are worth from $10 to 
$15. They have to be imported. 1| tried 
to breed terrets here and succeeded in 
raising fifty, but they were puny and didn’t 
live long. ‘This climate don’t agree with 
them. My ferrets don’t live over two or 
three years, and it takes a good deal of 
money to keep a good stock on hand. I’ve 
had as high as one hundred at a time. 
They have to be given the tenderest care 
and kept from catching cold. I’ve made a 
power of money catching rats and l’ve 
spent a power of it for ferrets. 1 charge 
from $5 to $50 a job, according to the 
quantity of rats likely to be in the place. 
I don’t know who'll take my place when 
I’m gone. There’s money in the business 
and there'll always be a demand for a good 
rat-catcher.” 





THE PRISON OF THE CZAR. 


The autocrat of all the Russias is im- 
mured in a palatial prison house. No con- 
vict within his domains, from the Russian 
frontier to Behring Sea, is guarded so 
strictly as he, the lord of all. The Lon- 
don News describes his prison in a recent 
article of singular interest. 
says the News, is his castle in a very pecu- 
liar sense. He has quite abandoned the 
Winter palace, because the Winter palace 
opens on the public street. The Anitch- 
kot palace on the Neffsky, where he some- 
times ventures to stay for a few hours dur- 
ing his visits to St. Petersburg, is at least 
surrounded by walls. But Gatschina alone 
some seven miles from the capital, is sup- 
posed to realize every condition of safety, 
and there the unhappy sovereign 1s in- 
terred. 

Gatschina is a kind of fortified oasis of 
verdure in the midst of a bare plain, and 
it contains a first, a second and even a third 
line of defence. The visitor, from what- 
ever point of the compass he may come, 
has first to pass a veritable — occupy- 
ing every avenue of approach for miles. 
The next defence consists of a small for- 
est, forming the outer circle of the grounds, 
enclosed at vast expense, and so closely 
guarded that a squirrel could hardly pass 
its walls, palisades or ditches without ob- 
servation. Within this lies the walled 
park, and within this again the palace it- 
self, with towers at the four corners, which 
forms the keep of the entire stronghold. 
Noone is permitted to enter the park 
without a permis de circulation, and the 
paper is verified, and re-issued in a new 
— to each holder every eight days. 

very occupant of the palace, trom the 
minister of state to the meanest groom, 
has to carry a passport of this kind. 

All the apartments within the building, 
except those occupied by the imperial 
family, have to be kept unlocked day and 
night, and the police have the right of en- 
tering any room at a moment’s notice, 
without warning and without excuse. The 
sentries round the park wall are posted 
within sight and sound of each other, and 
are relieved every hour, for fear their vig- 





His house, J 





ilance should flag with the length of their 
watch. Gatschina is on a railway line, 
but no traveller is allowed to alight at the 
station, or to leave it, without a special 


‘Gordon, what did they do this for ?” 
‘Nother train going by, Maria.” 

‘‘And do we have to git off the track ?” 
‘Yes; it’s the new way. They used to 


pass. The emperor himself is under po- | have one train scramble over the other, but 
lice supervision, but this has to be man- | 
aged so as not to aggravate the nervous | 


irritability which is the torment of his life. 
The police are expected to see without be- 
ing seen, and the Czar is sometimes so 
fortunate as to get an hour’s fishing or 
boating in his own grounds without being 
obliged to remember that he has never 
been for one moment alone. The empress 
never leaves the house, or at any rate she 
never enters the grounds for exercise or 


pleasure. She takes the air in an open | 
gallery, and she has stored there every- | 
thing likely to amuse the emperor, in the | 
hope of keeping him always by her side. 





THE CHOICE OF INDUSTRIES. 


We never think of commiserating a man, | 
no matier how capable he may be at his | 


work, who has a chance to earn more at no 
matter how different a task, leaving his 
former to no matter how sad a bungler. 
Why should we deplore the fact that na- 
tions are able to do the same thing? ‘The 
statesmen at Washington who consider ita 
disgrace that America should import things 
for whose domestic production it has 
plenty of skill and ample natural re- 
sources, would let the scrubbing and care 
of the building in which they say these 
things be ever so badly botched before 
they would take hold and do the work 
themselves. No doubt the least able- 
bodied of them could, with an hour’s prac- 
tice every day, soon do it better and more 
easily than it is done, at least that part of 
it that is done by women. 

He not only never thinks of trying it; 
he never feels it the slightest disgrace to 
let a woman do for him work that he 
would be ashamed to admit his inability, 
with a tenth of the training, to do better 
than she. 


he were thoroughly in earnest. Suppose 


that it were proved beyond his own doubt | 


to be so in the case of any statesman. 
Would he drop his work and take to the 
floor-cloth? Would he even spend his 
idle hours in that way? If a proposition 
to do so were made him, he would reject it 
on two grounds. He would not hesitate 


to say that it injured both himself and the | 


woman. It would reduce his own oppcr- 
tunities for the enjoyment of life, and it 
would reduce the woman’s opportunities 
for the sustenance of her life. 

He is right. In his own case and in the 
domestic allotment of specialties he gets at 


the right principle by instinct as well as 
It is when he comes to ap- | 


by reasoning. 
ply the same principle to international al- 


lotment of specialties that by some strange | 
He plainly | 
sees that when the man A leaves to the | 


infatuation he goes wrong. 


man or woman B work that he could do 
with less effort and higher success, both A 
and B are benefited. What he does not 
see is that in like manner when the country 
A leaves to the country B the prosecution 
of industries in which A might excel, both 
countries are benefited.—From ‘Social 
Sustenance,” by Henry J. Philpott, in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly for October. 





A CURIOUS TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


The New York Sun relates the follow- 
ing of the late John Roach. 

Mr. Roach was a remarkably kind and 
liberal-minded man toward his employes. 
He never discharged one of them for 
stealing or for drinking. It was his boast 
that he always reformed them. 

‘I have had just forty thieves with me, 
like Ali Baba,” he said in speaking of this, 
‘during the many years I have been in 
business, and I forgave them all, and 
never knew one of them to slip again.” 

Some amusing and rather touching an- 
ecdotes are told of his reforming dissi- 
pated employes. One was that of a man who 
was with him up to the very last, and who 
was, when the concern shut down, getting 
a salary of $3000 a year. Some years ago 
this man’s drunkenness was a constant 
source of annoyance to Mr. Roach, who 
vainly tried by reasoning with him to re- 
form him. Finally the young man came 
himself and asked to be discharged, say- 
ing he was convinced of his own worth- 
lessness. 

“If you go, it will be by no discharge of 
mine, Henry,” said Mr. Roach, ‘‘but you 
may sign this and then resign if you like.” 

Mr. Roach wrote out a form of resigna- 
nation which recited that the undersigned 
had worked for Mr. Roach for many years, 
had always been well treated, and resigned 
because he was a worthless drunken sot. 

‘‘Copy that off and sign it, Henry,” he 
said. 

The young man copied it word for word, 
and was about to put his name to it, when 
Mr. Roach laid his hand on Henry’s arm 
and stopped him. Taking the paper from 
him he put it in an envelope, which he ad- 
dressed to himself (John Roach) and duly 
stamped. 

‘‘Carry that with you, Henry,” said Mr. 
Roach, ‘‘and the next time you take a 
drink, take the paper out, sign it, and 
send it to me.” 

The letter was never sent. 





HE KNEW IT ALL. 

There was a family on the train between 
Birmingham and Anniston who had come 
out of the woods of Mississippi and were 
on their way to some place in Georgia. 
It was their first ride on the cars, and, 
while the wife and children were full of 
natural curiosity, the husband didn’t pro- 
pose to give his ignorance away. hen 
the wife asked him what kept the coaches 
on the track he looked at i“ with pity in 
his eyes and answered : 

‘*Maria, don’t you know nuthin’ tall? 
They put tar on em to make ’em stick !” 

She was satisfied until we switched off 
on a side track to let a passenger train go 
by, and then she asked : 


In many cases, perhaps a ma- | 
jority, he could do without any training if | 





it scart the passengers so that they have 
— another plan.” 

She looked up at the ceiling and then 
out on the extra track, and replied : 

“You orter buy some peanuts of the 
boy, Gordon, and show the railroad that 
we appreciate this extra expense they have 
gone to. They must have feelings as well 
as us.”"—Detroit Free Press. 





A FINE MELON. 


“I want the biggest and best water- 
melon in that lot,” he said as he surveyed 
a great pile of watermelons in front of a 
Woodward avenue grocery. 

‘‘Yes, sir—here it is—best melon I’ve 
seen this year.” 

‘*Plug it” was the brusque command. 

‘*Yes, sir—splendid red core. Shall [ 
put it on ice ?” 

The purchaser drew from his pocket a 
flask of port wine and proceeded to pour 
the contents into the orifice. The melon 
readily absorbed the liquid, and when the 
plug was replaced the man chucked : ‘‘He! 
he! he! I want that melon sent to ——, 
the temperance fanatic! Say nothing, 
and it will be a big joke on him.” 

A couple of days later the man 
came around to the store again and 
asked :— 

‘*Well, the melon was sent up ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘“‘And the boy didn’t give my little plot 
away ?” 

‘‘Oh, no, but we heard from it.” 

“You did! He! he! he! What did 
he say ?” 

‘‘He and his family were off up the lake, 
but the hired girl and the coachman said it 
was the finest melon they ever put tooth 
into !"—Detroit Free Press. 





THE LANDLADY LAUGHED NOT. 

“T see,” said the Professor, biting off 
three-quarters of his muffin and dipping 
the rest in his coffee, ‘‘that the newspapers 
are discussing the question, ‘Does lying 
pay?’ What do you think of it, Miss 
Fogg ?” 

‘* Well,” replied the landlady, with a sar- 
castic smile lighting up her severe features, 
“I have had nothing but lying from 
you for the past four weeks, and it don’t 
pay me. I think you had better board 
elsewhere.” 

‘“-Yes,” said the Professor, pouring the 
contents of the cream jug over his oatmeal 
‘“*T frequently have.” 

‘*Frequently have what?” asked 
Fogg. 

‘*Had better board elsewhere,” replied 
the Professor. 

And the coolness which then arose be- 
tween landlady and tenant was so severe 
that those who sat between them had their 
ears frostbitten.— Life. 


Mrs. 





A SIMPLE TEST OF KEROSENE OIL. 
Take an ordinary pint tin cup. Fill it 
within an inch of the top with water warmed 
to the temperature of 120° F. Pour on 
this water three or four tablespoonfuls of 
the oil and water together, and wait a 
short time, say a minute or two, for the oil 
to collect onthe top. Try the thermom- 
eter again, and if the temperature is more 
than one degree from 120° F., add a little 
cold or hot water, as the case may be, so 
as to bring the temperature to within one 
degree of 120° F. Then stir again and 
give time, as before, for the oil to come to 
the top. Now apply a burning match or 
lighted taper on a level with the top of the 
cup, say within balf an inch of the oil. If 
within one second no flash occurs, the oil 
is reasonably safe; otherwise, it is unsafe. 
Purchase four or five gallons of oil ata 
time, ard apply this test at each purchase. 
— Bulletin N. C. State Board of Health. 





HOW THE PERCHERON HORSES 
WORK, 


A great truck loaded with sugar came 
down to the Jersey City ferry. The bar- 
rels were in three rows, with five laid 
carelessly on top. 

‘‘How many barrels have you ?” 

‘*Twenty-seven.” 

Some were marked 280 pounds, some 
338 pounds. The average made the load 
8,343 pounds. The horses dug their toe 
nails into the crevices of the pavements 
and hung on to their pull like politicians 
until the wheels slowly moved, and off 
they went as if they had no further interest 
in the matter. It iseasy to get along in 
this world if you once get started. 





Nor So Mucu or a JOKE Arter ALL. 
—He had his photograph taken one day 
when he was at the beach with the boys. 
It was not a good picture, for he was not 
exactly in condition for taking a good one. 
But he thought he would have a joke with 
his wife about it, so when he reached 
home he handed it to her, saying: 

‘There is the picture of a man who 
loves you.” 

She looked at it, and a deep blush over- 
spread her face as she said: 

‘It is like Jim. Where did you see 
him ?” 

He would give a good deal to know who 
Jim is. 





‘‘There’s where the boys fit for college,” 
said the professor to Mrs. Partington, 
pointing to asehvolhouse. ‘Did they?” 
said the old lady with animation. ‘Then 
if they fit for college before they went, 
they didn’t fight afterward.” ‘‘Yes,” said 
he, smiling and favoring the conceit; 
‘*but the fight was with the head, not with 
the hands.” ‘‘Butted, did they ?” said the 
old lady. 





A perfect specific—Dr. Sage’s catarrh remedy. 








CASTORIA 


for Infants and Children. 





Cromitoria is so well adapted tochildren that 
recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” sl 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Without injurious medication. 


Tux Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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Written for OuR GRANGE HOMEs. 
GOLDEN ROD. 


GENA SMITH FAIRFIELD. 
Wide unfurl your brilliant banners 
Wave o’er hillside, field and glen, 
Autumn’s fruitfulness and beauty 
Gaily heralding again. 


Golden pledge uniting summer 
To her autumn lover bold, 

They would fain have kept the secret 
You so charmingly have told. 


Bordering the dusty highway 
With a wall ot orange plumes, 

{n the breezes tossing, nodding, 
Bowing to the neighboring blooms, 


Torches, lighting up the landscape 
Whose green merging into dun, 

Tells of a most lovely season 
Whose sweet life is almost done. 


We may pluck you in your beauty 
Our homes to adorn and cheer, 

Or in some dark room of sorrow 
To bring summer’s brightness near. 


To breathe messages of gladness, 
By some couch of woe and pain, 

From the kindly heart of nature, 
Of the sunshine, dew and rain. 


Yours may be a two-fold mission, 
Flower-messenger of light; 

In or out of doors a blessing, 
Could we read your life aright. 





EDUCA'LIONAL, 


The time will soon cofne, if indeed it is not 
already here, when one of the prime requisites 
of a good teacher will be her ability to talk 
with the crayon—in other words to draw.— 
Popular Educator. 

With increased supervision it is reasonable to 
expect better work on the part of teachers, pro- 
viding the supervisors devote a portion of their 
time to giving directions instead of merely in- 
specting the work without note or comment. 


There is no use in trying to force maturity ; 
teachers who trouble children beyond all rea- 
son and worry over their mistakes are fumb- 
ling at the roots of young plants that will grow 
if they are let alone long enough.—Mary E. 
Burt, Chicago. 

The city of Malden has availed itself of the 
privilege given to the school boards by the Leg- 
islature of two years ago, and done away with 
the annual election of teachers. They serve 
hereafter during the pleasure of the Board.— 
Popular Educator. 

What a grand opportunity the country 
teacher has! I once thought, as hundreds of 
teachers think, that I had nothing with which 
to teach, when the only things in the world I 
needed were eyes with which to see aright.— 
Col. F. W. Parker. 

From the time the child enters the primary 
school, he should be encouraged to talk much 
of what he observes, and, as soon as he is able, 
should be allowed to put his thoughts, wisely 
directed by the teacher, into writing. In higher 
grades the pupil may give an acccunt of what 
he has read also. In all cases, talking and 
writing should go together. 

The best teachers are not those who never 
make mistakes, but those who never make the 
same mistake twice. Many things can be 
learned only by experience. No one can under- 
stand the peculiarities of the human mind. 
Some new phase of character is seen every day. 
{t is natural to err under such circumstances, 
but we should each day rise above our faults. 
No one need ever hope to attain perfection. 
He must be strong indeed who never repeats a 
mistake. Each day, weak places in our methods 
should be strengthened.—Educational Weekly. 


To cultivate the habit of close observation, 
let the teacher take two pieces of money, (a 
penny and a dime will answer,) and holding 
them up before the class, ask the pupils to tell 
wherein they are alike, They will say that they 
are both round, metals, engraved coins, etc. 
Write all these answers on one part of the 
board. Then ask the pupils to mention the 
points wherein they differ. They will say, 
size, thickness, color, in the characters engraved 
on them; that they are made of different 
metals, that their edges differ, etc. Then ask 
for a word that will express the points in which 
they are similar. They will soon hit upon the 
word “‘likenesses” and upon “‘differences’’ for 
the points in which the coins are dissimilar. 
Such a device may be used with great profit in 
beginning botany and in any other study where 
comparison is a basis of procedure.—School 
Devices. 





out to the free air of Old Ocean, why we have 
to kick to find out where we are. 

I used, in the days of the long ago, to live on 
one of the seven by nine farms, in New England, 
where it rained rocks forty days and forty 
nights, and where corn was planted with a 
crowbar and a blasting drill. We remember 
the pastures of hazel, sweet fern, and huckle- 
berry, with here and there a tuft of grass. But 
there is no better butter, nicer cheese, sweeter 
mush, more toothsome Johnnie-cake, fresher 
flavored vegetables, fruit with a finer aroma, 
nor flowers with a more subtle fragrance, any- 
where in the world, than in New England. 
These form the compensating poetry, for the 
stern prose of the lives of the Yankees. 

Out west we are bigger every way, and can 
beat creation “whooping it up.” But our big- 
ness begets grossness, and is overwhelmingly 
material. We have no time for delicate distinc- 
tions. We are large and muscular, both in 
body and mind. Everything must be absolute- 
ly overpowering. Our spiritual senses and per- 
ceptions grow dullin consequence. When the 
east becomes effete, it will be as a tidy, little 
body, in white cap, neckerchief and apron. The 
west will be a great, dowdy, blowzy dowager. 

M. Dasu. 





FIVE-CENT LOAVES OF BREAD. 


“Didn’t you say flour had gone down in 
price ?” asked Mrs. Snaggs. “Yes,” replied he 
husband. ‘‘I don’t think it has. I have still 
pay anickle for a five cent loaf of bread.”— 
Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Mamma—Now, dear, you must invite one of 
your little friends in to share your candy. Dot 
—I—I guess I'll invite Lucy. Mamma— 
Well, that will be nice. Dot—Yes, candy 
makes her tooth ache, and she never eats 
much! 

A little girl up town, while listening to a 
playmate’s French lesson the other day, said: 
‘Paula, why do you bother with so many 
French words when you know so few Cam- 
bridge words ?”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


A farmer laughed when his prudent wife ad- 
vised him not to smoke on a load of hay. He 
footed it home that night with his hair singed, 
most of his clothing a prey to the devouring 
element, and the ironwork of the wagon in a 
sack, and then his wife laughed. 


‘*Your wife is in a very critical condition, and 
I think some specialist should be called in for 
consultation upon the case.” ‘There, now, 
doctor, I was right again. I told my wife long 
ago she ought to have proper medical treat- 
ment, but she thought you might be offended.” 


First Blase Youth (much demoralized) —“By 
Gwage, Cholly, I’m completed exhausted; just 
assisted in saving—aw—young woman's life.” 
Second Blase Youth—‘Brave fellah! But I 
didn’t know you could swim, Freddy.” First 
Blase Youth—*“I cawn’t. Another fellow did 
that part. I stood on shore and scweamed for 
help.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Job,” said Mrs. Shuttle, ‘“‘do you know that 
I think we had better call our Sam the ‘Volun.- 
teer,’ after this.” ‘‘Why, has he been racing 
any one?” ‘No, but he runs away from us 
every day as easily as the Volunteer does from 
the rest.” “Umph; I guess a spanking breeze 
will put him on another tack.”— Hartford Post. 


‘Young man,” said the village editor, severe- 
ly, to the aspiring poet who had brought in one 
of his iatest efforts for publication, “this poem 
of ‘Lucy’s Charms’ is not bad as a whole, but 
that second verse, beginning ‘Her eyes, my 
soul! her eyes!’ is certainly the most flagrant 
plagiarism. You’ll find that in every Method- 
ist hymn-book.” 


An Austin family has a colored servant that, 
while very attentive to her duties, has never 
been known to give anybody a civil answer. 
Purely as an experiment, the lady of the house 
bought her a new calico dress and gave it to her: 
saying: “I am glad to have the pleasure, Ma- 
tildy, of giving you this dress.”’ ‘You mout 
hab had dat plesur long ago ef yer had had any 
regard fo’ my feelings,” was the gracious reply. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 








THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
291. Glad-some. 293. S-core. C-raft. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


The many remarkable cures Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa accomplishes are sufficient proof that it does 
possess peculiar curative powers. 


It was a Boston Boy who started the fashion 
of calling his father by his given name, and the 
the fashion lasted about thirty seconds.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


“ Fire-proof Paper May Be Made,” 
says ascientific exchange, ‘from a pulp con- 
sisting of one part vegetable fibre, two parts as- 
bestos, one-tenth part borax and one-fifth part 
alum.” It is a pity that such facts as the one 
following cannot be written, printed, or other- 
wise preserved, upon some sort of indestructi- 
ble paper. ‘My wife suffered seven years and 
was bed-ridden, too,” said W. E. Huestis of 
Ewporia, Ka.; “a number of physicians failed 
to help her. Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ cured her.” All ae sell this rem- 
edy. Everybody ought to keep it. It only 
needs a trial. 


“T’ll be in when I’m out,” was the somewhat 
paradoxical utterance of the sick man, as his 
friends closed a visit to his bedside.—Boston 
Transcript. 


What a Change! 

A few short weeks ago that young girl was 
the personification of health, vigor and beauty. 
The blush upon her cheek rivalled that of the 
rose; her step was light and buoyant, her every 
movement was a revelation of perfect physical 
health. Yet now she is pallid and haggard, and 
her superabundant vitality bas given place to a 
strange dullness and lassitude. What has caused 
this change? Functional irregularities, which 
can be cured by Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,” a remedy to which thousands of women 
today owe their lives. All druggists. 


It is bad luck to sit down to a small dinner 
with thirteen, as the chances are that you will 
net get enough to eat.—Judge. 


American Veterinary College. 

The course of lectures at the American Vetri- 
nary college for the winter sessions of 1887-88 
will open on the Ist of October. The applica- 
tions for admission this year have exceeded 
those of previous sessions, and the registrutions 
of students are already so large that Prof. Liau- 
tard, the dean, is looking for an unusual] 
crowded attendance. Intending students will 
do well to make their application at once. Send 
for circular at the college, 141 West 54th street, 
New York city. 


A newspaper has been started in Kansas un- 
der the name of the Soap Box. It ought to be 
a clean sheet.—Boston Post. 


No better endorsement was ever given any 
article than to have over one hundred editors of 
leading agricultural journals test it personally 
and recommend it editorially. The Enterprise 
Meat Choppers have had this endorsement. We 
refer our readers to the advertisement on back 
page, and advise ail needing a chopper to order 
one Of these valuable machines from their hard- 
ware dealer and have no other. 


It is a pity that our neighbors do not know as 
well as we do what is best for them.—Boston 
Transcript. 


House Cleaning. 

The best thing ever produced for this and all 
kindred purposes is James Pyle’s Pearline. It 
makes the housekeeper do the work more satis- 
factorily in less than half the usual time, with- 
out the aid of soap or mene else, and its 
great value inthe kitchen and laundry is at- 
tracting widespread attention. Sold by gro- 
cers everywhere, but beware of vile imitations 
with names that sound like Pearline. 


A little child of seven or eight said that when 
the Bible speaks of ‘‘children’s children” it 
must mean dolls. 


Dyspepsia—Its causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


He (before the wedding)—-You are sure you 
won’t be nervous at the altar?” She (three 
times a widow)—I never have been yet!” 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





Business Doticrs, 








DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy to all the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try it. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


JACOB W. MANNING, 








WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft. to 30 ft. diameter of whee. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
ne a necessity to the enterprising 
armer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl Street, Boston. 














FOR SALE. 
FEW GOOD HORSE POTATO 


DIGGERS CHEAP. P. KENT, 
MARSHFIELD, MASs. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL POR BOYS, 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 
Preparation for College and Institute 
of Technology. 


Re-opens Oct. 2. 
LEROY Z. COLLINS. 


16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a 8 liy. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich 8t., NEW YORK. 








References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE 0O., 


Southbridge, Masa. 
Send for Circulars. . 





OY 


COTM R DOT OL GDR ATTOORR 


SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthtur In 


Pe diseretions, Lost Manhood, > 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN: & 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- & 
ness that has reduced the general system so 3 
much as to induce almost every other disease, ¢ 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 4 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- ¢ 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 

> many valuable remedies that medical science $ 

> has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effect a cure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experimented with <¢ 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. & 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a & 
certain and eedy cure, as hundreds of & 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- 9 
fect health by its use after all other remedies < 
tailed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 3 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

— Erythroxylon coca),$drachm < 

Jerubebin, } drachm. $ 
Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignatia amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 

Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples, 

Glycerin, q. 8. Mix. % 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 3 p.m., and an- %& 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be ¢ 
necessary for the patient to take two pills at & 
bedtime, making the number three a day. This & 

s remedy is adapted to every condition of hervous 4 
ix debility and weakness in either sex, and es- y& 
pecially in those cases resulting from impru- &) 
dence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 

ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued .« 

for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, ¢ 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and & 


a 
SPSS 


SPAS Se 


%o 





> Vigor. i 
4 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
uiry relative to this semen. we would say to & 

"4 those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 

> remitting $1, a securely sealed package contain- ¢ 

5 ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 

> by return mail from our private faboratory, or ¢ 

; we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure x 

most cases, for $5. 
Address or call on 


4 


ENTIREL 


Sherman Fodder an 
SUPERIOR TO 


With Steel or 


WINE PRESSES. . . 
CHARTER OAK 





250 LAND S&S 


| 


CLARK’S CUTAWAY HARROW, 


Y NEw. 


d Ensilage Cutters, 


ANY OTHER. 


LEVER HAY CUTTERS. .. . ROOT CUTTERS. 
SHARE’S HARROWS, 


iron Teeth. 


CIDER MILLS, six different sizes. 


. CORN SHELLERS. 
SWIVEL PLOW. 


This Is the best Swivel Piow in the Market.---Send for Circulars. 


IDE PLOWS 


Will be sold low to make room for other goods. 





HIGGANUM 


MFG. CORP. 


38 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





wind. 
It is simple, 
and cheap. 
merits. 


It 


Very 


JEROME 


The Racine Vaneless Windnil 


It is a perfect self-regulator and will run at a 
uniform speed, and will not blow down in any 
There is no jerk or jar on the tower. 
noiseless, 


light-running, durable 


will pay you to investigate its 


TANKS IN ALL SIZES. 
Windmill and Frost-proof Hand Force Pumps. 


AYRAULT CEMENT-COATED WOOD PIPE, 


Durable and Cheap. 


Wells drilled in Rock and Wells driven in Earth. Estimates made on 
complete Windmill Outfits for Farm and Suburban Waterworks. 


POTTER, 


Mechanics Exchange, 9 Custom House &St., Providence, R. I. 








f 0 Capital, $100 000.00. land 0 


We receive money in amounts of $500 to $20,000! 


We issue our INVESTMENT CONTRACT, guaran- 
teeing the investor 8 


as commission, 





ortance; also Hodges & Knox’s Kansas Inves 


112 & 114 Sixth Avenue West 


0/ GUARANTEED INTEREST, | 


HARRY C, HODGES. 
Wm. C. KNOX. 





ne-Half (=) Net Profits, 


We have resided in this State and city for over 


to be invested in real estate in the name of the} 20 years, and have visited and operated in nearly 
purchaser. joven? county in the State. 


We are well! acquainted with real estate values. 


er cent. Interest per annum | Have made from 20 to 60 per cent. per annum on 
and one-half (14) net profits, purchaser giving us ex-| real estate investments during the past four years. 
clusive right to sell at any time we think it most} The present outlook is more favorable than ever 
profitable, allowing us one-half (ig) net es we such investments, 


GIaaIM ke as deebtadnal 


Our Real Estate Pamphlet, which contains a short sketch of Topeka, its progress and im-~ 
tor’s Guide, containing the compiled laws of 
‘ansas relating to the mortgage contract and taxes and map of Kansas and the city of Topeka. 


HODGES & KNOX, Investment Brokers, 





Topeka, Kansas. 





All oid 


Headquariers aud lowest rates for 


EMPIRE STATE & 


and new va- 
rieties. GRAPES, 
Extra Qualiiy. War- 
ranted true, Also other 
SMALL FRUITS, 
pe" Cnueap by mail, 
Low rates to dealers, 
{llustrated 
‘ataiogue FREE ! 


NIACARA T- 


Ss. HUBBARD Co. 


FREDONIA, Ne 





Humorous Column, 
Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous Publica’ns, 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is eens 
Family Story Paper in America, The publishers o 


5 WEEK . 


& Free for Ev 
—FOR-- 
POPULAR 


10 CENTS AMERICAN 


% and $4, 
WEEKLY. — 


4Z, ox8 


150,000 iit 
THE YANKEE BLADE 


the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest W eekly 
THE YANKEE BLADE are aiming for THE 
CIRCULATION LN AMERICA, With this object in view they makea special offer to new subscribers Senda 


7) 
Subscr iption - 


Club of Four New ~ 
YW Subscribers, 


Fancy Work Department, 
Edited by Eva M. NILES, the 
leading American authority on 
Fancy Needle Work Designs. 


LARGEST 


trial subscription, and be 
prepared to know what pa- 
per to order for the coming 
year. All who subsoribe 
at once will reveive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks e 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for Sn 
25 cents; six months for 50 
cents; one year, $1; two 
rears, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 
ION FREE for EVERY 
CLUB OF FOUR NEW 


5 CENTS 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don’t mis- 


2S WEEKS 


ery ‘a 


e 


understand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tuk YANKEE BLADE Is $2, but to introduce oer peper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named above. 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at cents acopy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 


O-mission. B-raid. 
294. WEST 
EVER 


HUNGER. 
This is a sensation which correctly indicates 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 24 TREMONT BOW, 


HEMP 
EVIL 


292, 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, & 


the real wants of the system, at least, if the 
stomach is in a normal condition. It was man- 
ifestly intended that this should fairly represent 
—as the thermometer does the temperature—to 
what extent the body has been wasted, its tis- 
sues actually destroyed, by exercise, physical 
and mental food being indicated by this ‘‘food- 
ometer,” for the repair of such waste. Hard 
work, violent efforts, mental labors included, 
increase the appetite, simply because such un- 
usual labors waste the tissues unusually. 

On the other hand, if the usual amount of 
labor is diminished, there is naturally a dimin- 
ished appetite, mercifully indicating a demand 
for less food. (Itis forthis reason that those 
who have been very active in business life, gen- 
erally live but a short time after leading an in- 
dolent life, particularly those who do but little 
Save to eat and sleep. They overpower the 
organs of digestion, practically starve them- 
selves. The digestive organs, in their debilitat- 
ed state, being unable to appropriate enough to 
meet the wants of the system.) 

On the principle of the formation of bad 
habits, by the use of intoxicants, tobacco, etc., 
the appetite may become so vitiated, so revolu- 
tionized, that what is regarded as hunger will 
not fairly represent the true wants of the sys- 
tem, never to be taken as a guide in the matter 
of food-taking. Thus, when one habitually 
uses too much food, more than the system de- 
mands, gradually learning to eat more by one- 
third than usual, a habit is formed, an abnor- 
mal appetite created, the result of which is an 
artificial hunger, or what is called hunger, in 
no sense reliable. A similar result is produced 
when rich and unnatural food is taken, food 
which satisfies a false appetite, this sensation of 
supposed hunger being no more reliable than 
the tobacco-user’s desire for the “filthy weed.” 
Unnatural longings are induced by these causes, 
often mistaken for hunger, the gratification of 
which necessarily leads to dyspepsia and vari- 
ous digestive disturbances. 

Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 





WEST AND EAST. 


Chicago owes to Boston, perhaps, her present 
robust condition. From the metropolis of New 
England first came the tender, fostering hands 
that furnished the city of the Western Lakes, 
the means to build the bridge from the possibil- 
ity to the probability, and pointed the way to 
full realization of the present status. We have 
waxed fat, and kick occasionally, but who 
wouldn’t, with room behind us for the biggest 
unbuilt city the world ancient or modern ever 
Saw; and the great lakes before us, that lead 





MINE S EMI 
PLEA ani? 
295. The Open Polar Sea. 
296. FER EOZ 
INURN 
DE 
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New Puzzles--No. 57, 
NO. 297. CHARADE. 
Steadily like a mountain torrent 
On Egypt’s ancient land to-day, 
Sweeps the Jast of first abhorrent 
And dark terror has her sway. 
And the shades of monarchs sleeping 
Will greet the whole with sobs and weeping. 
Gardner, Mass. Doe FIEenp. 
NO. 298. SQUARE. 


1. A body of armed men. 2. A partaker. 
3. A cup. 4. A prayer. 5. A register. 6. 
Runs. 

Bedford, N. H. DELLA E. Youne. 

NO. 299. NUMERICAL. 
My 1, 2, 3, is an animal. 
My 4, 5, 6, is an animal. 
My 6, 7, 8, is an animal. 
My whole is a bird. 
Chauteaugay, N. Y. IRONSIDES. 
NO. 300. SQUARE. 


1. Grass found on sandy beaches. 2. To 
make indifferent. 3. A kind of comb. 4. To 
renew. 5. A dagger. 6. To render fit for. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Co. Ossus. 

NO. 301. HIDDEN BIRDS. 
1. The music ran easily and clearly. 
2. The Arabs wander over the desert. 
Cambridge, Mass. PoLaRIs. 


NO. 302. MONUMENT. 


1. A letter. 2. To limita meaning. 3. To 
make sure. 4. Did something. 5. A winged 
being. 6. Witty. 7. To do wrong. 8. Aa- 
thority. Centrals a noted family name. 

Highlandviile, Mass. RonERT MANSFIELD. 

(cg Answers will appear next week. Solvers 
in three weeks. 





Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
iianted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
ive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
‘ood roots by frequent transplartixg. 








itn teeteeettemenell 
a & FARM WAGONS s<ld the frst yea: 
f7 The cheapest Spreader out and the 
only kind that can be 
attached to old Wagons, 
Also manufacturers 
a of Victor Clover 
howe Hullers, Imperial 
iF Straw Stackers 
Monarch Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, etc. All are warranted, Prices 
mailed free. NEWARK MACHINE CO. Columbus, 0. 
Eastern Branch House, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


$100 REWARD! 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will curein 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 











Newton’s improved 
thousands in use. cow TIE 
Pushes them back when standing, 
draws them forward when lying 
down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
ention this 
IN, Batavia, 


JAPANESE SOAP, 





STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Willnot yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving reases, 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and preven’ chapped or sore hands. Send seven Wrap- 
ers or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 

ndsomest set of cards ever sent out. 


am by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
BisK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass 











Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY OONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
W has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 


“quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 


the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In poe upwards of ar years.§ 

aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely Glecouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands different and special treatment, To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he restore the disa’ 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physica] or mental, pertaining to e or 
“single bisssodness."4 

Censultation, Medicine, Ales $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 
Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year rou 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Femalé Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
“ NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 

Dr. Lewis will, on full on of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vas- 
uable medicines, accompanied with insfructio~s 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 

FOURTH EDITION 

iii With additional Colored 
ii Tlustrations, a Portrait 
"lof the Author, and list of 

complaints EXPLICIT 

ijien the treatment and 
ujcure of abeve subjects, 
‘| Sexual Diseases, &c. 
i] Price, 25c. by mail to any 
)/jjaddress, from the author 

SDR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 


Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court 8t¢ 








Household Department, 
Edited by TREBOR OHL. Con 
taining only authorized reports 
of the Boston Cooking School, 


register letters when 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 
43 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are required to 


Fascinating Stories 

f Adventure and Travel fo? 
Men. Stories of Love and tbh 
‘amily Fireside for the Ladies 


requested, Address, 





es <--> 
-eaeS*e oo 


The best 
and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. 
Furniture, and other wire work. 


Farm, Garden, Poultr | 


D GATES. 


ee 
MIE ry — lms we 7] 
Yard, Lawn, School Lot, Park 
erfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 


Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 


Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 


Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 





R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
you Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton- 
ville, Ct. 





farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANCE. 














Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,. » + » + » $294,026.39 


in Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
Gain ND EVEEY LObS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00 


Total Liabilities, $221,281.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 


cent.on 5 i yours. $e percent.on3 years,and 20 per 


t.on others. 
“ Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and or 


WILiiam H. Far Secretary. 

AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. Frep.L. Keres. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


fLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
a@-Country Consignments Solicited. sg- 


8 Blackstone St., 
° under New England Houre, 











W. ¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. Cas. 0. Brooks 


UNLEACHED CANADA A ~ H E Me 
In CAR LoTs, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 
HARD 


woop 
ASHES. 


00 


a beautiful SATIN-LINE 


VERWARE, sent free. Write for it. 
Prom SILVER CO., Wallingford, Coun. 





Now is the time to seed down and 
top dress with an easily handled and 
LASTING fertilizer. uality guar- 
anteed, Send for culars. 
WM, E. FYFE & CO., 
CLINTON, MAss. 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
at once. Our Agent’s Outfit 


CASKET OF 





SHIFU~SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 





ly Hand- 
some -Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
are made from 4 
strong, fibrous, silky- 
aper material, called 
mn Japan, Shifa. 
Handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, umbrellas and 
clothing are made 
from it, It has asoft 
and silky feeling like 
silk. As seen in the 
illustration,our hand- 
kerebiefs are of Va- 
rious Designs, all 
colored in 
Red, Indigo, 
nes Brown, 
ete. They are im- 
»rted by us directly 
Prom Japan to be 
Given Away by 
the half dozen to all 
: who send 60 cents for 
months’ trial subscription ($1.10 for a trial year) 
Tne YANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 
Best Week?y Family Paper in America. 
(Regular subscription price $2.00.) One Dozen 
Handkerchiefs, — for sah at conte 
for stage and wrapping. ¢* > ceif- 
oans pe mm a same price. Address POTTER 
& POTTER, 43 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


20% 


*Sez0Oq JIVY *#) 


JUST IMPORTED 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1887. 











Our Grange Homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Oct. 6, the gentlemen members of Upton 
grange give the first of the competitive enter- 
tainments between the lady and gentiemen 
members. Look out forarace. Each side is 
determined to win. 





MAINE. 


PLEASANT RIVER GRANGE. 


At its last regular meeting held Sept. 20th, we 
welcomed several new members with a harvest 
feast. The opening address by Bro. L. Her- 
rick, was like words of gold, appreciated by 
all who heard. There were select readings by 
sisters S. Severance and S. J. Manter and a 
spirited declamation from Master Ralph Man- 
ter, followed by an excellent paper, read by sis- 
ter L. J. Hobbs. Visiting friends were present 
and spoke words of praise and appreciation. 
At the next meeting the feasibility of organizing 
a grange reading circle, for general culture 
and improvement will be considered. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


I have attended three county grange picnics 
in New Hampshire recently, and am happy to 
be able to say that I found them all right. It 
would have done your heart good to have seen 
the long strings of farm wagons, buggies, top 
carriages, two seaters and everything else in the 
form of a carriage, all loaded with smiling men 
and women, laughing girls and jolly boys, 
while the spare room was piled with baskets, 
boxes, coffee pots, etc.,as they wound around 
hill and through valley, all making their way 
towards a common center, and that center the 
grange picnic. Verily the farmers are alive to 
their own interests and their families’ happiness. 
Just look at them as they dismount, and note 
the cordial greetings and salutations. They 
are all well dressed, and on their good behavior. 
No need of policemen here.—Hon. D. H. 
Thing. 





VERMONT. 


Brookfield grange is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Hon. VD. H. Thing recently addressed the 
members. 

Williamstown grange held a picnic on the 
grounds of the Gulf Springs House, September 
20. There was a large attendance of members 
and others interested in agriculture. A pleas- 
ant feature and one which added much interest 
to the occasion was the recitation of master 
Willie, a six-year-old son of W. P. Hopkins. 
He commits his pieces by having them read to 
him two or three times. Oround was broken 
here September 19 for the extension of the 
Central Vermont railroad from Barre to Royal- 
ton. The first spade full was thrown by our 
worthy townsman, Enoch Howe, who is 96 
years old. The road runs through his farm, 


CONNECTICUT. 





NORTH HAVEN. 


The following question was selected for de- 
bate at our next meeting: Resolved, That in- 
temperance has caused more misery than war. 
Speakers on the affirmative—L. Peet Tuttle, 
Payson B. Orcott, John Todd, Mrs. L. P. 
Tuttle. Negative—Joseph E. Bishop, Theo. 
Eaton, Henry Eliott, Miss Libbie Smith. 

On account of the death of Brother Hitchcock, 
the following resolutions were sent to the 
family : 

Whereas, it has pleased Divine Providence to 
take from our midst toa higher field, David 
Hitchcock, a brother patron. 

Resolved, That in this, their hour of afflic- 
tion, we extend our heartfelt sympathy to the 
widow and family of the deceased, and we com- 
mend them to One who rules all things for the 
best. 

Resolved, That the charter of the North 
Haven grange be draped in mourning for thirty 
days, and a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the bereaved family, and also duly 
entered on the records of the grange. 


JAMES S. 
Olintenville, Ot. 


BIsHopP. 





CALIFORNIA. 


On the 4th of October, three weeks from 
Tuesday next, the State Grange will convene at 
Santa Rosa. The business of the State Grange 
this year will affect the perpetuity of the order. 
The progress of the state, so closely connected 
with the interests of farmers, will require more 
than usual activity on the part of members of 
the grange, and any luke warmness will be 
more than ever noticeable. In the agitation 
caused by the hurried immigration of people 
and money to this coast,even grange farmers 
are inclined to overlook the objects and meaning 
of the order. It would be well to repeat the 
words of the present foremost leader, that ‘‘The 
grange was organized for the intellectual, social 
and financial improvements of the farmer and 
his family, to place his occupation where God 
himself placed it in the beginning—the first 
and most honored of all callings. It seeks not 
to build up agriculture at the expense of any 
other class, but it would give the farmers an 
equal chance in all things. ‘A fair field and no 
favors.’ ” 

There is some danger that the preparations 
for the State Grange may be somewhat ob- 
structed by the movements of the land specu- 
lator, for in all the state there is the “boom” 
and the accompanying excitement. 

The citizens of Santa Rosa have expressed 
themselves grateful for the selection of their 
beautiful city, for the coming session of the 
State Grange, and are doing a great deal to pro- 
vide a warm welcome.—California Patron. 


HINTS TO BE HEEDED. 





Let every subordinate grange now, as long 
evenings are with us, set about work in earnest, 
hold open meetings, invite their neighbors to 
attend discussions, subscribe for OUR GRANGE 
Homes, and other grange literature, and lend 
them to neighbors who will make good mem- 
bers, and induce them to become subscribers. 
It will tend much to general advancement if 
granges would hold joint meetings and get and 
give visits either by the whole membership or 
large delegations, and send a condensed report 
to Our Grance Homes for the general good. 
We must keep ourselves posted on our own 
business, else we shall be left behind, as it is 
only an intelligent farmer who can give instruc- 
tion, and the grange is our school for proper 
training. 


EDUCATION WITHIN THE GRANGE. 


The Grange is in every respect a farmer’s or- 
ganization and should be made to subserve his 
highest interest. Be it fram a financial, social, 
or educational point of view its primal object is 
the uplifting of the farmer and his profession. 
Cooperation means power. Social advancement 
means elevation. Neither of these elements 








alone, nor both together, can revolutivnize agri- 
culture. The financial advantages the grange 
presents, are receiving the highest consideration 
of patrons. 

With insurance companies—some in full vig- 
or, others in embryonic existence—with co-ope- 
ration in buying and selling, and with keen 
foresight on the part of our representatives, 
backed by a union of forces ready to assist in 
legislative matters, wonderful advancement in 
the securing of farmers’ rights has been made. 
The farmer by the aid of the grange is able to 
surmount difficulties hitherto unsurmountable, 
and to guard and defend himself against the in- 
trigues so commonly played upon hin. 

Socially the grange binds its members by 
bands of friendship that the forces of this life 
can never sever. In this respect alone the order 
has been a boon to the lives within the isolated 
homes scattered over our hills and valleys. 
Now the question arises are these two elements 
alone the highest object of such an organization ? 

Some one has said that the word education 
covers the whole territory of the grange. Edu- 
cation then should be its foremost object. Fol- 
lowing the natural laws of development, educa- 
tion should receive the closest attention during 
youth Do the young people of the farm re- 
ceive all the encouragement the grange can af- 
ford? By no means! Here it seems to me is a 
great field of usefulness forevery such organiza- 
tion throughout this broad land. Our agricul- 
tural colleges and schools have their work to 
perform, and a grand work they are doing. 

The grange however can reach an infinitely 
larger class. Only a small proportion of our 
farmers’ sons and daughters can avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a higher education. 
Let the grange act as a necessary substitute for 
these institutions and it will soon prove itself a 
feeder as well. 

The future in agriculture, as in every other 
profession or trade, must depend on the rising 
generation. Foster any desire among the young 
for a higher education. Give them the same 
social advantages, the same opportunities for 
educational training that other young people re- 
ceive, and the depletion so common in our farm- 
ing communities would receive a decided check. 

Rey. A. D, Mayo in his address at the 94th 
anniversary of the New Salem (Mass) Academy, 
the salient points of which were given in Our 
GRANGE Homes of September 3d, struck the 
keynote of the whole matter. He says: 


“The problem for rural New England, for 
all these dear old towns that blossom in our 
memory, is to take up vigorously the human 
end of local affairs—reorganize the school and 
the church, bring in modern methods for pro- 
moting general cultivation, wake up the dull- 
ness of social life and invite the weary dwellers 
in city and crowded village to come back and 
renew the blessedness of the oldtime. .... 


This means a dozen things to New England 


townships,—a healthy comfortable school house 
with modern advantages for teaching;..... 
a teacher with skill enough to handle improved 
methods of instruction; .... a good library 
with a branch in each school-house; a winter 
system of lectures and reading circles; an at- 
tempt to bring in some elementary features of 
manual training; frequent meetings of the peo- 
ple to discuss educational matters.” 


Much of the work here referred to might be 
accomplished through the influence, and not a 
little under the auspices of the grange. En- 
courage the young people to join. Give them 
an opportunity to establish reading circles with- 
in the order. A course of lectures on the va- 
rious subjects of the day, given as often as 
once or twice a month through the winter, 
would give the farmer and his children an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with the 
vast problems that are promoting or staying the 
progress of civilization. 

A systematic course of study on various sci 
entific, social, and economic subjects, under the 
auspices of the state or national grange and ex 
tending throughout its jurisdiction would prob- 
ably be the best course to advpt. Such a sys- 
tem would be somewhat similar to the well 
known Chautauqua circle. A preject of this 
nature is well worthy of serious consideration. 
While this is beyond our domain at present, 
yet ina small way much might be done by 
each district grange. Reading circles, lecture 
courses and even systematic courses of study on 
various subjects related to agriculture are 
within the reach of every grange. Encourage 
the young people in educational matters. Point 
out to them the mysteries of nature. Foster any 
taste for scientific study and they will soon re- 
fuse to be satisfied with what they can gain at 
home but will seek that higher training our ag- 
ricultural colleges and schools are so well fitted 
to supply. C. 8. PHELPs. 


West Hartford Ct. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


ou and wholesomeness. M economi 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold in cans. 
RoYAL Baxiee POWDER Co., 106 Wail St NY. 





Electric Belt Frec 


Tointroduce it and obtain agents we will for 1ex 
sixty days rive away,free of charge,in oo 
in 8. @ limited number of our Germai 
Elec Galvanic Suspensory, Belts, Price g5 
a tive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility 
Varicocele, Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Rewar« 
paidif évery Belt we manufacture does not gener’ t 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address at once ELEGTRU 
ELT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


$2.15 $2.15 $2.15 


ONTINUES TO BE ‘'IHE E 
FOR the New ENGLAN"’ Waaak cot 


Poultry Post. 
, HO 


We will presenta Solid Gold Watch 
(Lady’s or Gentleman’s) worth #75 to 


the person telling us the longest verse in the 
Bible before Dee 15th. If there be more} 
than one correct answer the second will get a 
Solid Gold Watch worth 


Watch worth S25; each 

of the next 25, if there be so many 

correct answers, will receive a 

Silver-Nickel Watch of 

fee excellent workmanship, warranted, 

y Send 14 two-cent stamps 

W with your answer, for which we will 

4 send youa Pretty Leather 

Purse, spring clasp, suitabie for 

either lady or gentleman, containing 

an ELEGANT RING made of 18k. 

Rolled Gold Plate; alsoa Beautiful 

Christmas Card and our 

New, elegantly illustrated Book containing the latest designs and 

stitches in Fancy Work, &c., and 4 13p treatise finely illustrated, 

giving full instructions in the fascinating and money-making art 
of making Artificial Flowers, &c. from Tissue 
Paper. This is one of the grandest offers 
ever made but we an- 
18 K ticipate that the sales 

RI 

_——_- of Specialties will 

more than re 


from our Catalogue 
ay Us. 
YALE SILK WORKS, DRAWER 36, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
* BOSTON.¢ 








PUBLISHED BY 
THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER Co., 
No. 19 MICHIGAN STREET, CLEVELAND, O, 


THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER, now in 


| its FIFTEENTH VOLUME, is an entertaining and 


instructive high-class monthly paper for the 
HomMeE, whether of the Farmer, Manufacturer, 
Professional or Business Man. It is a sixteen 
page, 64column journal, printed on fine paper, 
with new type, and folded, stitched and trimmed, 
Nothing objectionable is admitted to its columns, 
Itis issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and circulates in every State and Territory in 
the Union. Advertising rates low, when the class 
of readers is considered. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Tvavelling Expenses Included. 





A party will leave Bosten Tuesday, Octo- 
ber llth, for a Grand Tour of 51 Days 
through the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


—- AND-—— 


CALIFORNIA 


The trip comprises a delightful journey over the 
Entire Lineof the Northern Pacific Railroad, in- 
cluding the Bad Lands of Dakota, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Lake Section of Northern Idaho, and the 
novel Ride over the famous Switchback in the Cas- 
cade Mountains; a voyage on Puget Sound, with 
sojourns at Tacoma, Seattle and Victoria, B. C.; a 
steamer excursion through the picturesque parts of 
the Columbia River, with sojourns at Dalles City 
and Portland; the Magnificent Mount Shasta Over- 
land Route from Portland to San Francisco; so- 
journs at San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
Passadena, Santa Monica, etc., and a return 
through Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
etc., with visits to Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa 
Fe, Chicago and Niagara Falls. Return Tickets 
good through the Winter and Spring. 


In addition to above a Magnyzjicent List of Trips 
in September and October through New England, 
Canada, the Middle States, and South. 


W. RAYMOND, I. A. WHITCOMB. 


4 Send for descriptive circular, designating 
whether Pacific Coast Tour or the book of Autumn 
Trips is desired. 


W. RAYMOND, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School St.), 
Boston, Mass. 





A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
Amherst, Mass. 


POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POUND, 


WHY NOT? 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly 
There is scarcely one that does not contain man 
mor things; they are beautifully illustrated wit 

-like cuts of th:roughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, a 
paid by mail, or 2 ths. 75 cents, 3 ts, $1. e 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred oultry of all leading kinds. It 


is free. 
C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 








HAVE YOURSELF AND SAVE 

money, by using our Honing Composition, 

which puts the finest edge onarazor. By mail 
HONING CO 


318 Silver St., SOUTH BosToN, Mass. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


MAN WANTED WHO THOR- 
oughly understands sativa Cranberries 
on Marsh lands. Address M. E. IRVING, 
No. 1, Walker Block, Detroit, Mich. 





fr patrons say are the best breech load- 
em pty bey it Rovelvers, Watches and Sport- 
Goods until you ey sx list. Complete Catalogue 


Loader for onl 
G. W. CLAFLIN & CO., 54456 York N.Y 





ESTABLISHED JAN. RP s00FE 


ATENT WATER PR 


CHEAP Applied by our new 
ernoxe WATER PROOF; Peter ’nctnoa 
with 34 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (77Catalogue and Samples Free. 
W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN, N.J. 
8T. LOUIS, MINNEAPOLIS. OMAHA. 





WHY Suffer with Asthma? 


If all persons who are sufferers with asthma will 
send a postal card with their Post Office address 
plainly written, directed to NOYES & CO., EAST 
SULLIVAN, Hancock Co., Me., they will receive by 
return mail something to their advantage- 





Scrap pictures, games, etc. and sample book 
Oc ards, only two cents. Star Card Co., 
tation 15, Ohio. 


Free!! samp'e of cure mailed 
AS THMA ! for 2c om- Windsor Medicine 
+» 2281 Av., New York. 











THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
“De weight lokfor 
ana ckford, P . 
795 Blok sore, NY? ts 
AGENTS WANTED. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to LA ES. Ask your Bruggiet for 
“Ch chester’s Heute and take no other, or inclose 4c 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mail 

NAME PAGER: Chichester Chemical Co. 
2 Madison Square, Philada., Pa. 
Sold by ata everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s English” Pennyroyal Pil/s. Take no other. 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Masa 








Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 
me for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
tag Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 

ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O 


ZER AXLE 


BEST IN THE WORLD GREASE 


G2"Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 


OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 

boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
Fki1,..-class workers desired for good employers 
No chacges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD. 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 











F. A. BRown, Treas. 


“The Shorthorn Journal, 


MT. STERLINC, KY. 
HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, 
Filled with useful information. Edited by a 
Farmer and Breeder. Every Stock Raiser should 
have it. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
The Useful Book, Cattle and their Dis- 
easees, price $2.50. 

Book and Shorthorn Journal $3.00. 
Agents on liberal salaries wanted to work the 

Fairs in New England, 


Address WwW. FE. 
Mt. 


EVERY APOTHECARY 


In the country wants the Oct. number of the 


BOSTON 
Journal of Health, 


For it tells him 
How to make Cutecura of 
than two cents a box. 
Order at once through your Newsdealer or address 
Boston Journal of Health, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Singie Copies 10 Cents. 





BEAN, 


Sterling, Ky. 





less 





>> ee Your Name ona Beautiful Album in gold, and 120 Sam- 
eo] ples of Fringed, Bevel, Hidden Name, Imperted Knife Pic- 
tures, &c., 10 cents, TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. 


SURE CURE DISCOVERED FOR 


CGC ATARR 


Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy. 
Price $1. Samples free at Druggists. Mailed for 10c. in stamps 
THOUSANDS CURED since the discovery of this method of 
treatment. Every mail brings letters from grateful persons 
CURED. B. 8. LAUDERBACH & CO., Newark, N. d., U.S.4. 
ANTED.---IF YOU WANT TO 
HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 


ENGLAND FARMER 





= Legal otices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the Estate of 
SARAH D. L. BOND, late of Chicago, in the state 
of Illinois, deceased, intestate: Whereas, applica- 
tion has been made to said Court to grant a letter 
of administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
MARSHALL 8. P. BoNnD, of Chicago, aforesaid, 
and to exempt him from giving surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to statue; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
second Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
granting the same. 

And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of September, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 


sever 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 





To the Honorable the Judge of the Probate Court 
inand for the County of Middlesex : 
EsPECTFULLY iepresent MARY F. Ros 

BINS, widow, of Littleton, in said County of 
Middlesex, that she is of the age of twenty-one 
years or upwards, and is desirous of adopting Geor- 
gianna Laffard, an illegitimate child of Albert Fel- 
som of Halifax, N. 8., and Lizzie L ffard of St, Pi- 
erre, Miquelon which said child was born in Bos- 
ton, County of Suffolk, on the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1881; that the said child, Georgianna 

Laffard, has been deserted by her parents for the 

space of two years and over, they having given up all 

claim to her, of their own free will. Since the time 
of her desertion, she has been cared for by the 

State; Wherefore we pray for leave to adopt said 

child, and that her name may be changed to that 

of DAISY WHITCOMB ROBBINS. 
Dated this fifteenth day of September, A, D. 1887. 
MARY F. ROBBINS. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT.—On the foregoing petition, it is ordered 
that the petitioners notify the parents of said child 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in and for said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the prayer of this petition should not be nted, by 
serving them, if found in this State, with a copy of 
said petition and this order, seven — at least, 
before said Tuesday, and if not, by publishing the 
same three successive weeks,in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last = to be at leust seven 
days, before said Tuesday. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of Septem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


To the Honorable the Judge of the Probate Court 
in and for the County of Middlesex : 
RESPECTFULLY! represent BENJAMIN M. 
MILLER, of Somerville, in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, and ANNA MILLER, his wife, that they are 
of the age of twenty-one zens or upwards, and are 
des rous of adopting Julia Brown, a child of un- 
known parentage, which said child was born in 
place unknown on or about the twenty-eighth day 
of July, A. D., 1883; that the said child, Julia 
Brown, was found in the car station of the Cam- 
bridge Horse railroad, in Bowdoin Square, Boston, 
July 28th, 1885, ha been d , and has 
since beenin the care of the State; Wherefore we 
pray for leave to adopt said child, and that her 
name may be changed to that of BENITA ANNA 
MILLER. 
Dated this 19th day of August, A. D. 1887. 
BENJAMIN M. MILLER, 
ANNA MILLER. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT.—On the foregoing petition, it is ordered 
that the petitioners notify the parents of said child 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
br.dge, in and for said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the prayer of said petition should not be granted, by 
serving them, if found in this State, with a copy of 
said petition and this order, seven days, at least, 
before said Tuesday, and if not, by — the 
same three successive weeks in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be, at least, seven 
days before said Tuesday. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of Septem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hun an 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 











BEFORE YOU GO HOME FROM THE FAIR” 


BE SURE AND CALL AT OUR STORE. 
YOU CERTAINLY WILL WANT TO 8EE 


OLD FANEUIL HALL AND QUINCY MARKET. 


Our Store is directly opposite ana filled with articles that 
particularly interest people from out of town. 


WHEN AT THE FAIR SEE OUR EXHIBHIT. 


Lower Floor in corner under Main Hail. 
OUR HOLLAND BULBS WILL INTEREST THE LADIES, 


PARKER & WOOD, 
WOODEN WARE. SEEDS. S nd your address for our 1887 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. BULB CATALOGUE. 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


Hundreds Sold and no Fault Found. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
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PREMIUM SEWING MACHINE 


At one-third the Regular Price. 


The Sewing Machine, of which the above cut is a perfect illustra- 


Only Eighteen Dollars, 


With the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES One Year! 


WHAT IS IT.—THE FARMER PREMIUM is a strong, light-running, lock-stitch machine, #0 
hand-somely finished that it is an ornament to any home, and made in every part of THE BEST MA- 
TERIALS and inthe most durable manner. In its principal features it is like the ever-populan 
SINGER MACHINE, but it possesses new and valuable features not found in the Singer. 








IN ITS MODEL well-tried and improved mechanical principles have been followed and en 
arged upon by the application of THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, and the addition 
of every durable device calculated to lighten the labor of running the machine or to simplify its man 


gement. 


We Guarantee the Machines to 
be precisely as Represented. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 34 Merchants Row, Boston. 








d 


$1.00 a YEAR 








VOL. XV. NO. 37. YARMOUTHPORT. MASS., JULY 5, 1897 








A splendid WEEKLY family journal of eight large pages, highly spoken of by the press. It contains each week one half 

age of vocal or instrumental music ; tkree brilliant short stories ; Question Boxes on Law, Love, Literature and Soc!# 
Etiquette ; Editorials on current events, non-partisan, but bright and pithy ; “* Mayflowers ;"' Talmage's Sermon . 5¥° 
day School Lesson ; Delightful Correspondence ; Children's, Musical, Dramatic, Puzzle, Farm, Fashion and Housebold 
Departments ; and other features too numerous to mention. Everybody pleased with it. One man says -—* We would 00 
= up the Mayflower if it cost us four times its present price. The children watch eagerly for its coming from week to week, 

ut they have to wait until we old folks get done with it. The trouble is, we all want it at once. Continue my subscriptio® 
another year.” Another :—‘* We cannot keep house without the Mayflower, as we consider it the best and cheapest pape! 
ublished. It should be in the hands of every family."’ A isher says :—‘* Your paper has improved wonderfully dar 
ng the past year. We expect to increase our subsoription list very largely by offering it as a premium, which we mean ¥ 
do next fall.” Another says :—'‘ The Mayflower is worth four times what it costs,” 


The Mayflower will be sent one year with the NEw ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANG 


1 = Seeded 
EUREKA HORSE CARD, CURRY COMB, 


AND SWEAT SCRAPER. 
Cleans Easier, Quicker, and Better than Any Other. 


i 





rice 60 Cents, Post-paid. 


“ ALWAYS CLEAN.” This novel 
Curry Comb and Scraper, consisting 
of two serrated strips of brass, is very 
simple and convenient; hair or dirt 


does not adhere to it. There is notb- 
ing in the market so simple as tbé 
back of this comb for a Sweat Scrap¢! 
when used opened out, as shown !? 
the accompanying illustration, Tb¢ 
handles are conveniently shaped, cov’ 
ering a large surface, which enablé 
the work to be done in a short tim® 
Y ONE AND BE CONVINCED. 


ets one new subscription to the New ENGLAND FARMEs 


Sent free to any old subscriber who pow 
’ 


Our GRANGE HOMES. Or to any old subscriber who for a year in advance it will be sent 
paid, for 30 cents, that is $2.30 for the paper and the Comb and Scraper. 


GEO. M. WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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